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Ready June Ist. 


— - © iia 


We take pleasure in announcing that we 


have in press an entirely 


New Series of Readers. 


Boards of Education, and School Author- 
ities generally, contemplating a change, will 
do well to correspond with us in regard to 
this New Series, and other of our Approved 


Text Books. 


Respectfully, 
E. H. BUTLER & CO.., 
LEsSsTA BLISHED 1837. 


18 SOUTH 6Gth STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA, May, 1883. 
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AFFORDING NATIONAL AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





VIEWS OF JOHN A. LOGAN, U. S. SENATOR. 





HE advantages of the public school sys- 

tem of our country are now universally 
admitted ; yet this institution, like other 
advantageous elements in the development 
of social and national life, has had to push 
its way upward from a small beginning 
against a host of opposing forces, such as 
prejudice, superstition, and dogmatism. 

In the year 1635, Boston, then but five 
years old, resolved that ‘‘ our brother Phile- 
mon Permout’ be appointed school-master 
for the instruction and education of our 
children,’’ thirty acres of land being appro- 
priated at the same time for his support. 
Thus was the seed sown that has developed 
into our present extensive system of educa- 
tion. But five years’ experience taught our 
pilgrim fathers that there were other diffi- 
culties to be overcome than simply provid- 
ing means for the support of the teacher ; 
parents*were found so regardless of the wel- 
fare of their children as to wholly neglect 
the advantages offered them. Hence it was 
enjoined, that ‘‘ whenever a family shall be 
found in which so barbarous a state of things 
exists, as that the head thereof did neither 
by his own efforts, nor those of others, en- 
deavor to give his children and servants 
sufficient instruction to enable them to read 
fluently the English language, and acquire 
a knowledge of the penal laws, a penalty of 
twenty shillings should be imposed for such 
neglect.’’ 

Here the word ‘‘servants’’ is worthy of 
attention, and if we were disposed to specu- 








lation might prompt the question,» What 
would have been the effect of such a clause 
in the codes of the Southern States in their 
earlier days? Had such a law been in 
force, we should never have had such a 
record on our census tables as the following, 
for Mississippi, which is but typical of the 
state of education in the South at the time 
designated : 











ATTENDING SCHOOL, 1860. 
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Two slaves attending school, in 1860, in 
the whole State of Mississippi, out of a slave 
population of over three hundred thousand ! 

But let us return to our pilgrim fathers. 
Finding that punishing the parent did not 
instruct the child, they further ordained 
that the children and servants of such 
parents and masters as, after warning, per- 
sisted in neglect, might be placed by the 
authorities under the guardianship of other 
heads of families—the boys until the age of 
twenty-one and the girls until eighteen. It 
was also further ordained, in 1647, that 


every town of fifty families should be bound 
to support a schoolmaster competent to 
teach reading and writing, and every town 
of one hundred and fifty families to support 
Such was the commence- 


a grammar school. 















_ment. 
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ment made by our New England ancestors 
in the work of education; and although the 
turmoil, strife, and hardships of the Revolu- 
tionary War well-nigh destroyed the little 
plant which had sprung from this seed, yet 
there can be no doubt that to this germ we 
owe our present educational system. 

The progress of popular education, how- 
ever, was slow and fitful until about the year 
1835. At this time, the public mind*be- 
coming aware of the alarming amount of 
illiteracy existing, a movement was begun, 
of which I believe Horace Mann was the 
leading spirit, to remedy this evil. This 
resulted in the adoption of the present com- 
mon school system, which has wrought so 
marvelous a change in many of our States. 
These efforts have been stimulated and 
aided by the policy adopted by the General 
Government of setting aside a certain 
amount of public land in aid of education, 
and of granting certain sums as equivalents 
to the States which did not receive any 
benefit from these land grants. With these 
exceptions—which were undoubtedly of 





great value—the States have been left to | 
themselves in this most important work; no | 
| In no other way can the burden be appor- 


attempt to grant permanent national aid or 
to institute a natioral system of education 
has been made. But States, like subordin- 
ate communities, are subject to inequalities 
in advantages and hinderancés, so that it is 
not possible for them all to advance with 
the same rapidity in any one line of develop- 
One has advantages in which an- 
other is deficient ; one is subject to disad- 
vantages and drawbacks from which another 
is free. Difference in numbers, difference 
in wealth, commerce, etc., even where equal 
efforts are put forth, will cause a propor- 
tional difference in the results, a fact 
specially evident in reference to education. 

As the rapid advance in the means of 
intercommunication has effected such vast 
changes in our social relations that the peo- 
ple of thé several States are brought into 
more intimate relation with each other than 
subsisted between the different sections of 


the large States half a century ago, what | 


was true then of the effect of illiteracy in 
parts of a State upon the general welfare of 
the individual commonwealth is now true in 
regard to the nation as a whole. And the 


reasons which were then advanced in favor | 
| in operation, and not by any method which 


of a system of common schools, aided and 
supported by the State, are as applicable 
now to the nation as a whole. As it was 
then found necessary to provide a system of 
education applying to the whole population 
of a State, so now we have reached that 
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stage in our progress when it becomes nec- 
essary, if we would meet the demands of 
the age, to provide means for extending 
this system in its most advanced and com- 
plete form over the whole country. That 
this can be done only by the General Gov- 
ernment, must be admitted by every one 
who will give the subject a moment’s 
thoughtful consideration. 

How should this be done? I answer, 
first, that it should be done in such a way 
as to be just and fair to, all parts of the 
country, and that the burden may be borne, 
as nearly as possible, equally by all sections ; 
second, that it should be done in such a 
manner as will cause the least possible dis- 
turbance to the system now in operation; 
and, third, that the least possible official 
machinery should be used. 

To meet these several requirements, there 
is, so far as I can see, but one plan—and 
that is to distribute annually to the several 
States and Territories a certain portion of 
the Government revenue, to be applied by 
them, on certain conditions and under 
proper restrictions, to the aid and advance- 
ment of the present common school system. 


tioned so equally, nor can any other means 
be devised by which it will be made less 
oppressive. 

The reasons for distributing this fund to 
the several States and Territories, and hav- 
ing them expend it in educating the chil- 
dren, are doubtless apparent to every one. 
In most, if not all of them, there are al- 
ready systems of free schools and organized 
plans of education aided and fostered by 
the State or Territory, and also the appliances 


| and corps of officers necessary to carry on 


this work. For the General Government 
to establish a separate national system of 
education would, as a matter of course, not 
only entail upon the people an additional 
and unnecessary expense, but would un- 
doubtedly bring the National arid State 
authorities into constant conflict. In other 
words, it is impossible to carry on in the 
same territory, at the same time, two dis- 
tinct systems of public schools for the same 
children. It is, therefore, apparent that if 
the General Government undertakes to 
assist in this work, it must do so by aiding, 
building up, and perfecting the system now 


will conflict with it. But this aid should be 
granted only upon certain conditions and 
under certain restrictions. First, the States 
should be required to adopt a uniform sys- 
tem ; second, no State or Territory should 
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be allowed its proportion of the amount 
appropriated except upon the condition that 
such State or Territory appropriate at least 
an equal amount for the same purpose ; 
third, the National Bureau of Education 
should be charged with the duty of execut- 
ing the provisions of the appropriation acts, 
and should also have the right to decide 
whether the conditions were properly com- 
plied with. 

If the step proposed should ever be deter- 
mined upon by Congress, it is probable that 
the two most difficult points to decide satis- 
factorily would be the gross amount to be 
appropriated, and the ratio of distribution. 
I shall not attempt to discuss the former, as 
that would require the presentation of a 
large array of figures and statistics, but will 
simply state as my opinion that the annual 
appropriation for this purpose should not be 
less than forty million dollars; nor do I 
think it would be wise, at least for some 
years to come, to have it exceed sixty mil- 
lions. ‘To the second point, ‘‘the ratio of 
distribution,’’ I propose devoting the re- 
mainder of this article. 

A proposition has been brought forward 
in Congress to appropriate some ten or fif- 
teen million dollars for this purpose, to be 


‘distributed only to the States showing the | 


greatest percentage of illiteracy. While the 
object aimed at by this proposition is a good 
one, yet it “is so manifestly unjust and in- 
equitable that it were better to give no Gov- 
ernment aid than to give it in this way. 
Assuming that all States and Territories in 


which the illiteracy exceeds twenty-five per | 


cent should receive the benefit of this ap- 
propriation, we find, by examining the cen- 
sus returns of 1880 (Census Bulletin No. 


303), that these are Alabama, Arkansas, | 
| still more glaring, as seen by the following 


Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. 


population, and this fact forms the chief 
argument in favor of the proposition men- 
tioned. But let us look a little below the 
surface, and see whether justice and equity 
require, this unequal or partial distribution 
of aid. In 1860, according to the census 
of that year, out of 32,629 colored children 
attending school in the United States, there 
were but 1,235 in school in these States. In 
fact, as is well known, slaves were prohibited 
from obtaining even the rudiments of an 
education. ‘The illiteracy, therefore, of the 
colored population, now complained of as 
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As a matter of course, in most of | 
these, colored persons who are illiterate | 
compose a very large proportion of the | 
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such a serious burden, is the result of the 
deliberate policy of these States in the past. 
But admitting that the sins of the fathers 


| should not be visited upon the children,— 


and that as all this has been changed, we 
should not cavil over the cause, but aid in 
remedying the evil effect,—let me ask 
whether, even in this view of the case, such 
a proposition as that referred to, if carried 
into effect, would be just to the other por- 
tions of the country? 

Turning to the Census Bulletin before 
quoted, we find that this startling degree of 
illiteracy is not by any means wholly due to 
the presence of the colored population, but 
to an unwillingness on the part of the people 
of those States to tax themselves as others 
do in order to maintain public schools. 
We find from this that in Alabama 24.7 per 
cent of the white population, of ten years 
and upward are unable to write; in Ar- 
kansas, 25 per cent; in Florida, 19.9 per 
cent; in Georgia, 22.9 per cent; in Ken- 
tucky, 22 per cent; in Louisiana, 18.4 per 
cent; in Mississippi, 16.3 per cent; in 
North Carolina, 31.5 per cent; in South 
Carolina, 21.9 per cent ; in Tennessee, 27.3 
per cent; in Texas, 15.3 per cent; and in 
Virginia, 18.2 per cent. On the other 
hand, the ratio in Connecticut is 5.5; in 
Dakota, a pioneer territory, 4.2; in Illinois, 
5-9; in Indiana, 7; in Iowa, 3.8; in Kan- 
sas, 3.7; in Maine, 4.2; in Massachusetts, 
6.4; in Michigan, 4.8; in Minnesota, 6; 
in Nebraska, 3.5; in New Hampshire, 5 ; 


| in NeW Jersey and New York, each 5.3; 


Ohio, 4.9; Pennsylvania, 6.7; Vermont, 
2.9; and Wisconsin, 5.6. 

But even this does not bring out fully the 
contrast. If we limit our comparison to 
native white persons alone, the difference is 


ratios : 


Connecticut... . . 1.0 
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This shows that the percentage of 
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eracy among the native whites in the 
Southern States is, with a single exception 
(Texas), greater than when the foreign ele- 
ment is included. This state of affairs cer- 
tainly cannot be attributed to the presence 
of the colored population. If we compare 
the amount expended per capita for the en- 
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| 
| 


rolled pupils in the public schools, we find | 


evidence of the same unwillingness or failure, 
from some cause, on the part of most of 
these same States, to contribute liberally to 
the support of their public schools. 
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themselves in other sections to educate their 
children will have just grounds for complaint 
of unfairness. While Illinois taxes her 
people over four-fifths of one per cent of 
the assessed value of her property, lowa over 
one per cent, and Ohio two-fifths of one per 
cent, for school purgoses, in addition to the 
revenue raised from other sources, Georgia 


taxes her people but one-fifth of one per — 


cent, North Carolina but one-fifth of one 
per cent, and Alabama and Georgia the 


| same, for this purpose. 


In Alabama, the amount is §2.09; in | 


Georgia, $1.99; Kentucky, “$3.85 ; Missis- 
sippi, $2.70; North Carolina, ga.12; Vir- 
ginia, $3.82; South Carolina, $2.42; while 
in Connecticut, the amount is $17.80; Illi- 
nois, $9.61; lowa, $12.25 ; Massachusetts, 


$14.93; New Jersey, $9.48; New York, | 


$10.09: Ohio, $8.59, and Rhode Island, 
$11.63. (Report of the Commissfoner of 
Education, 1880, p. 413.) If we compare 


| tion of the value of education. 


the whole amount raised by taxation for | 


school purposes in 1880 with the number of 
white pupils alone, it gives a per capita ex- 
penditure in Alabama of only $3.50; in 


Georgia of only $3; in North Carolina ot | 


only $2.58; in South Carolina of only $5.30, 
and in Tennessee of only $3.16. (I can 
give no other examples for want of data.) 
The only absolutely correct test in this 
comparison would be the percentage ob- 
tained by comparing the amount raised by 
taxation for school purposes with the real 
value of the property of the State. But the 
fact that a large portion is raised by local 
taxes, and that the assessed value as com- 
pared with the real value varies widely in 
different States, renders this impossible. 
Using the assessed value, as given in Mr. 
Spofford’s American Almanac for 1880, I 


| willing to help themselves. 


This difference cannot be charged to ina- 
bility, for there is no reason why Georgia, 
North Carolina, and other States may not 
tax their people to the same extent as IIli- 
nois, Iowa, or Ohio, to educate their chil- 
dren. Instead, therefore, of charging this 
difference to inability, we are compelled to 
attribute it to neglect or want of apprecia- 
For the 
Government now to grant this help to 
States which have so willfully neglected to 
provide such means of education as are 
within their power, would not only be un- 
just, but would have too much the appear- 
ance of rewarding the negligent who are un- 
I believe it will 


_ be a wise policy on the part of the General 
_ Government to grant aid to the States for 


find that the rate is generally highest in the | 
North-western States and lowest in the East- | 


ern and Southern States. For example: in 
Alabama it is 00.21; in Arkansas, 00.22; in 
Connecticut, 00.39; in Georgia, 00.20; Illi- 
nois, 00.85 ; in lowa, o1.04; in Kentucky, 
00.27; Massachusetts, 00.28; Missouri, 
00.41; Nebraska, 00.81; New York, 00.36; 
North Carolina, 00.22; Ohio, 00.43, etc. 
Now, if the General Government should 
undertake to do anything in aid of common 
school education that will be adequate to 
the wants of our people, it should be done 
with a liberal hand, and in a manner that | 
will show manifest justice to all sections. 
While ten or fifteen millions may, and un- 
doubtedly will, do much good if granted to 
one section on the conditions already named, 
those who are imposing heavy burdens upon | 





their common schools, and to grant it with 
a liberal hand ; but I believe such aid should 
be distributed to all alike,—te those who 
have striven most to help themselves as well 
as those who have been negligent. The 
only way in which this can be fairly and 
equitably done will, as I believe, be by dis- 


| tributing such funds as may be appropriated 
_ for this purpose to the States and Territories 


in proportion to population. I am as de- 
sirous as any one can be to assist those 
States which are in the background in this 
respect, for I am fully aware that most of 
them labor under difficulties which do not 
apply to their sister States; but | think the 
Government should be just in distributing 
its favors. 

A distribution in proportion to illiteracy 
is, as we have seen, unequal and unjust. If 
made according to the number of children 
of school age or enrolled,-it will then de- 
pend on unreliable statistics and on figures 
made up by States and Territories, and not 
on statistics made under Government con- 
trol. The only entirely satisfactory enum- 


| eration is that of population made by the 


National Census Bureau. This isa sure and 
satisfactory basis, and a distribution made 
upon it cannot be complained of as unjust 
or unequal. North American Review. 
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PHENOMENA OF PLANT LIFE.—NO. II. 


BY LEO H. GRINDON, 


PRIL, if the season be moderately 
genial, is one of the most remarkable 
months of the English year. Winter, 
though it may return now and then in bit- 
ter nights, is no longer felt injuriously dur- 
ing the day; the east winds may blacken 
the poplar flowers, and try our tempers; 
but spring, in defiance of all hindrances, 
pursues its way steadily, resolutely, and 
with success. Nowhere is this more beau- 
tifully shown than in the vegetation of the 
seeds bequeathed to the soil in the previous 
autumn, and which after lying in the earth 
apparently dead for many months, now as- 
sert their intense vitality, and lift their 
green blades into the air. A seed is one of 
the most wonderful things in the world, 
containing not only the first principles of 
the plant, but holding the power to lie, as 
it were, asleep until the fitting period, for 
the expansion of the germ, and meanwhile, 
withstanding influences of destruction such 
as totally dissolve objects that have no life 
inthem. When we consider the exquisite mi- 
nuteness of many seeds, this property be- 
comes still more amazing. Peas, beans, 
and similar seeds, though by no means the 
largest, are yet of immense bulk compared 
with the seeds of the orchis; and these last, 
though so fine as to be scarcely visible ex- 
cept in a heap, are in their turn probably 
as much larger than those of the moss. 
There is reason to believe that in the at- 
mosphere are constantly floating millions 
upon millions of delicate germs; that we 
take these germs into our bodies when we 
breathe; that they become embedded m@ 
every species and description of food; that 
they are associated, in a word, with every 
conceivable substance, and are as universal 
in their penetration as the light of the sun. 
The inexpressible minuteness of every par- 
ticular seed alone renders this possible, and 
perhaps it is by the minuteness that the in- 
destructibility is partly insured. Seeds, ac- 
cordingly, are not to be thought of merely 
in the idea of those we sow in the garden, 
with a view to wholesome vegetables and 
fragrant flowers. “These form but a very 
minute portion of the entire quantity; and 
though their destiny may seem more dig- 
nified, it may be questioned whether in the 
economy of nature the little seeds which we 
never behold, do not play a part quite as 
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salutary and important. For, in judging of 
nature and its processes, we err if we think 
those only to be grand and splendid which 
are promotive of more or less benefit to our- 
| selves. 

| Since all things have been created for the 
glory of God, an equal splendor attaches to 
every phenomenon and process, however 
trifling in our eyes, that conduces in any 
way to the stability and decoration of the 
general fabric. ‘These tiny seeds that float 
in the air, have for their special functions 
the starting of life in places where previously 
there was none. The moment that any 
surface previously bare, becomes moistened 
with rain or dew, they settle upon it as bees 
do upon flowers. If not burned up by the 
sun, in a little while there is a thin green 
film of vegetation, and by and by is seen a 
colony of mosses. Hence, upon the old 
cottage roof, especially if it be of thatch, 
that sweet and rich variety of tender leaf 
and blossom. Every spray is the growth of 
a seed wafted thither by the wind. It al- 
most seems as if the atmosphere held plants 
in solution, and deposited them as a chem- 
ical fluid deposits crystals. 

But let us inquire what a seed is composed 
of; what is the constitution, or at least, the 
aspect of those wonderful parts which a little 
rain and a little sunshine can tempt into 
expansion, and, by and by, develop into a 
flower or tree. In its most perfect state, a 
seed consists of several distinct elements. 
Outside of all is the protecting skin, by 
botanists called the ‘‘testa;’’ when ‘this is 
removed, the interior is found to consist 
either of two solid whité*halyes, usually 
flattened upon their inner surfaces, as ina 
pea or bean, or it consists of a quantity of 
white and farinaceous matter, well repre- 
sented in the flour of a grain of wheat. 
Look a little further, and if the seed be one 
of the forrher kind, at one extremity, unit- 
ing the two halves, is a delicate hinge; if, 
on the other hand, the seed be like that of 
the wheat-grain, the hinge-like body is em- 
bedded in the farinaceous matter. The 
actual and growing part of the seed is this 
delicate little point that we compare to a 
hinge. The proper name for it is the 
‘‘embryo;’’ and though the remaining por- 
tion is indispensable,’ from this alone are 
developed the stem and ultimate foliage. 

The farinaceous matter is termed the ‘‘al- 
bumen,’’ and is the food of the embryo 
while germinating, all being consumed dur- 
ing the processes of growth, so that when 
the plant makes its appearance above 
ground, there is nothing left below but an 
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empty husk. Seeds that consist of two dis- 
tinct halves have their albumen wrapped up 
in the substance of these two pieces; and 
then it usually happens that at the time of 
germination, the seed-leaves rise to the sur- 
face of the soil, and spread themselves hori- 
zontally. Their primary function, how- 
ever, is precisely the same, as proved by 
the experiment of breaking or tearing them 
off, when the embryo almost immediately 
withers away. The embryo of the seed is 
to the plant what infant offspring is to the 
animal; and this leads us to one of the 
most beautiful considerations of their history. 
Providence, in assigning duties, and confer- 
ring affections and tender sympathies, gives 
to the mother an inexpressible love for her 
offspring, and impels her to nourish and 
cherish it ; and in order that this deep love 
may exercise itself in the way most needed, 
gives at the same moment the physical 
power of replenishing the little life from the 
fountains of her bosom. 


mode or other, holds throughout the whole 
extent of organic nature ; and strange as it 
may seem in the first statement, is not ab- 
sent even from the plant; for the seed is 
the offspring, and, though cast away, often | 
to a long distance from the parent, is still | 


provided for, after the same manner as the 
tiny suckling ;—the embryo lies between the 


pair of nutrient hemispheres, and draws | 


from them the support needed to its fragile 
existence, and which alone it can make use 
of. Not until it is somewhat grown, and 
has bécome hardy, can it feed indepen- 
dently on the earth and water which sur- 
round it; not @til those beautiful tints of 
tender green make their appearance, can it 
live except on the supplies derived immedi- 
ately from the parent. The production of 
the fruit or seed of a plant, though in strict 
agreement with the repetition of an animal 
of any kind, under the law witich has its 
maximum in parent and child, is thus not 
exactly equivalent to the birthday of the 
offspring. The latter, in the plant, truly 
commences with the process of germination, 
and may be delayed almost .indefinitely. 
The farinaceous matter contained in the 
seed does not nourish the embryo in the 
crude form in which we find it on dissect- 
ing the seed prior to the commencement of 
germination ; the latter process begins with 
the conversion of the farina into a sweet 
and sugary fluid, which last is the actual 
food of the little plant, and thus forms an- 
other point of resemblance between the 
growing seed and the young of the lactifer- 
ous animal. This is very familiarly illus- 
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trated in the preparation of malt from bar- 
ley, which is begun by sprinkling the grain 
with water, then warming it from below, so 
as to excite growth, and as soon as the 
sprouts appear, increasing the heat so as to 
destroy life. The grain, which at first was 
comparatively tasteless, is by the commence- 
ment of growth rendered sweet, and the 
result is shown in the agreeable-flavor of the 
malt. Phenomena like these are surely quite 
as wonderful as those to which we are apt 
to confine our admiration, as the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, the white tumble of 
the waterfall, and the roll of the sea. We 
scarcely notice them, perhaps; but it is on 
the due effectuation of the great laws and 
principles which are expressed in such phe- 
nomena, that the premanency and the grand- 
eur of the world depend no less import- 
antly. Nothing in nature is large or little, 
or before or after another in worth or ne- 
cessity. 

Happy, indeed, the mind that tutors itself 
into the recognition of the Divine wisdom, 
not less in the arrangements made for the 
growth of the minutest seed, than in the 
majestic operations which give us light and 
darkness and the seasons! One of the 
greatest privileges we enjoy in these modern 
times is the perception, in some small de- 


| gree, of these wonderful laws and processes. 


They were quite unknown to the ancients. 
To them was given only the external grand- 
eur of the universe,—more than ample, 


| without doubt, to fill the soul of man with 


rapture for ever and ever; and though we 
often speak of the ‘‘ good old times,’’ and 
are half inclined to wish that .our lot had 
been cast with that of the patriarchs, these 
are much more really the good times, when 
more is spread out by a thousandfold for 
the delight of our intelligence and the in- 
spiration of our fancy ;—these, moreover, 
are really the o/d times, for in those that are 
wrongfully so called, the world, and man, 
and knowledge, were not old, but very 
young. 

It is a striking and curious fact that very 
few seeds are deleterious, and that those 
produced by plants decidedly poisonous are, 


| nevertheless, in many cases, wholesome. 


This is observable in the seeds of certain 
plants of the gourd kind, the juices of 
which render them quite unfit for human 
food, yet the seeds are farinaceous and 
nutritious. As odor is the prime duty of 
flowers, so does service for food seem the 
essential attribute of fruits and seeds, and 
taken one with another, in truth there are 
very few that can be called traitorous. It 
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is further remarkable that plants which 
secrete poisonous matters do, in some in- 
stances, store up the venom specially in 
their seeds. Of this we have a conspicuous 
instance in the stone-fruit trees, such as the 
peach, the nectarine, the cherry, and the 
plum. The kernels of these are in every 
instance reservoirs of the deadly poison 
called prussic acid, whence the pungent and 
very peculiar flavor. Not that the poison 
is present in such plenty as to be injurious 
to the eater of a few seeds; but there it is, 
stored up by the plum for some mysterious 
purpose which man does not yet understand. 

What a marvellous number of such secrets 
there are! Books upon scientific subjects 
teem with knowledge of every conceivable 
variety, and amazingly minute and accurate, 
and the author often seems to have ex- 
hausted the subject; yet directly we come 
into the presence of Nature herself, we find 
ourselves lést in perplexigis, and with ten 
thousand more enigmas than atoms of knowl- 
edge ; for, compared with the undiscovered, 
what we do know is only like a few leaves 
from a great forest. This is one of the 
great rewards of the student of nature. He 


discovers very soon that the most learned 
cannot explain some of the simplest things 
that surround him; thus that there «re in- 


numerable fields which he can traverse, if 
he will, as an original explorer, though he 
may never be able to map them out. It is 
not necessary that we should aquire this 
power in order to enjoy as we go along. 
There is more pleasure in the pursuit than 
in the acquisition; and this, we may be 
sure, is why Infinite Goodness has kept out 
of man’s sight, so long as he is an inhabi- 
tant of this present world, all those grand 
and lovely mysteries and ultimate facts of 
which our actual knowledge is only the 
apparel. 

April and May is the period when the vital 
energy of seeds is, in temperate countries, 
most vigorously called forth. “Then the gar- 
dener deposits in the soil those copious hand- 
fuls which in a few weeks will show themselves 
in wealth of young green vegetables, and 
incipient flowers. Then, as if At the sound 
of a trumpet, innumerable germs of the wild- 
ings of the field and hedgerow awake to 
life, and beautiful is the, spectacle after a 
few days of sunny warmth, when the first 
heralds of the season come crowding out of 
the dark ground. Many of our little spring 
flowers run through the whole history of life 
before spring has even commenced with 
many of the larger and tardy kinds. Pretty 
little white-flowered cresses, that do not 
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care to grow taller than the breadth of one’s 
hand, come out in the broad acres of the 
cornfields in absolute myriads ; others peep 
out of the chinks and crevices of old walls, 
opening their square and pearly blossoms, 
and ripening their miniature seed-pods, 
while the stately plants in the garden are 
scarcely aroused. Every season 1s, in fact, 
an epitome of all seasons; and in a single 
afternoon’s walk, when nature is active, the 
history of the whole year is found enacted 
by one plant or another. The gust of new 
life is most marked, nevertheless, at the 
period we are considering, just as autumn is 
emphatically marked by ripe results. 

Those seeds in which two distinct halves 

form the great mass of the contents, are ~ 
proved by this structure to belong to one of 
the great primary classses into which all 
flowering plants whatever are divisible. 
This is a very interesting fact to take note of 
when at work in the garden. While trim- 
ming our borders and plucking up the weeds, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the 
appearance of these little coupled leaves, 
and in observing them we unconsciously be- 
come familiar with one of the leading par- 
ticulars of vegetable structure. When the 
seed produces a pair of seed-leaves, with an 
embryo, we know from that little circum- 
stance, trifling as it may appear in itself, 
that should it grow to be a tree, it will have 
branches, and boughs, and twigs,—not like 
a palm-tree, which is destitute of these parts, 
but like an oak, or an elm, or a birch. 
Further, we know that the leaves and the 
flowers will both have a specific structure ; 
in a word, that the whole idea of the tree 
will be marked by a specialty of organic 
form. “ 
When, on the other hand, we find the seed 
formed like the grain of wheat, containing 
a large quantity of free farina, and only one 
seed leaf, we know that the stem will be 
branchless, the leaves and flowers, again, 
with a specialty quite different from that of 
the others, and that the second great pri- 
mary idea of botanic form is there begin- 
ning. 

There is remaining only one other kind of 
seed, that adverted to above, as impalpably 
minute, and floating about in the air in 
millions. This is the form produced by 
plants which, like ferns, are destitute of 
genuine flowers. Internally they are differ- 
ent,—they sprout in a different manner ; 
they indicate the third and last of the great 
types of the world of plants. 

Now look for but a brief moment to 
the history of the creation of trees and 
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plants. 7Z%ree distinct classes are enumer- 
ated by the inspired writer, and learned and 
pious men have been led from this circum- 
stance to believe that at the very gateway of 
Holy Writ there is set forth the great prin- 
ciple of triplicity which science in these 
latter ages has demonstrated. So grandly 
do all things lock together! Almost the 
last objects we should look to for a com- 
mentary on a statement in Genesis are the 
sprouting seeds in April; yet in these seeds 
are announced differences in the plants that 
rise from them, that every day makes more 
and. more obvious, and which at last seem 
to bear out the language that cannot err. 


ii 
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RUMMAGINGS IN ETYMOLOGY. 





OT long ago I heard a man, in describ- 
ing to a companion a quarrel in which 

he had been concerned, use the expression : 
**T gave him a cuff.’’ ‘Did it have a but- 
ton in it?’’ asked his listener. The ques- 
tion set me thinking of the widely different 
meanings of the word cuff, and made me 
wonder if there were any connection be- 
tween them. There is a close one. They 
are both derived from the Gothic word 
kaupatyan, to strike. A man about to hit 
another turns back his sleeve from his hand 
that it may not be in the way. The fold 
thus formed came in time to have the same 


name with the action which produced it. | 
that | 


The derivation of the word shows 
sleeves must have been turned up often, or, 
in other words, that there must have been 
much fighting in early days. Speaking of 
sleeves reminds me that although we use 
the expressi®@n ‘‘to laugh in one’s sleeve,” 
it has lost much of its significance for us. 
That part of the garment was formerly large 


and pendent, and it was an easy thing to | 


conceal a laugh behind it. ‘That could not 
well be done, as sleeves are worn now. 

Pantaloon comes from: the Italian word 
pantalone. The Venetians were the first to 
wear this garment, and they gave to it the 
name of their ancient patron saint, Pan- 
taleon. The term was applied to them in 
derision by other nations, as John Bull is to 
the English, or Uncle Jonathan to us, be- 
cause of its very general use as a baptismal 
name. Pantaleon is said to be derived from 
pianta léone, the lion planter, the allusion 
being to the boasts made by the Venetians. 
The buffoon in Italian comedy took his 
name Pantaloon from the garment he wore. 
In his case the stockings and breeches were 
in one piece, and were tight-fitting. 


| 
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Sock is derived from the Latin word 
soccus, a low-heeled shoe worn by ancient 
comedians. It afterwards came to mean 
something put between the foot and the 
shoe. Shoe springs from the same root. 
Slippers, as is readily seen, take their name 
from the ease with which they may be 
slipped on and off. 

Stocking owes its origin to the Saxon 
word sfican, to stick, because it was made 
or stuck with sticking needles, now known 
as knitting needles. From this Saxon word 
are also derived the various stocks which we 
know. ‘They are widely divergent in mean- 
ing, but possess in common the idea of 
fixedness. ‘Thus men were fastened in the 
stocks; the stock of a gun. is that to which 
the barrel is secured; the stock of trade is 
fixed capital; and the same may be said 
of the stock on a farm, although there the 
money has taken another form ; in, the stocks, 
funds are firmly, invested, and cannot be 
drawn out until a specified time; the stock 
of a tree is fixed in the ground. A gentle- 
man’s head appearing above the old-fash- 
ioned silk stock certainly gives the idea of 
fixedness. All these words had primarily 
the idea of being firmly fastened. 

The derivations of coat and cap are 
simple. The former is from an Italian 


| word cotta, of the same meaning with coat, 


and the latter from the Latin caput, the 
head, whence a covering for the head. 
Shirt comes from the Anglo-Saxon sceran, 
to shear, to cut. Shire, a territorial di- 
vision, may be referred to the same source. 
Vest is from the Latin ves#s, a garment, 
and waistcoat is plainly a coat reaching to 
the waist. Glove is derived from clofen, an 
Anglo-Saxon word, signifying to cleave, be- 
cause gloves are cleaved or cut to fit the 
fingers. ‘Tippet takes its name from Thibet, 
whence came the furs of which it was first 
made. Cravat probably owes its name to 
the Croats or Cravates, a sort of German 
troops who first wore this article of dress 
and introduced it into Europe in the seven- 
teenth century. By some it is traced to the 
Gothic words craw, the neck, and wad, 


| cloth. 


Stud is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
studu, a support. It first meant a prop, 
then a nail with a large head driven in to 
hold the beam, then an ornamental nail or 
knob, and finally an ornamental knob of 
gold to hold a shirt together. 

Pocket handkerchief is plainly acompound 
of pocket and handkerchief, which is like- 
wise a compound of hand and kerchief. 
Kerchief is derived from the French words 
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couvrir, to cover, and chef, the head, indi- 
cating that the first use made of this article 
was to cover the head with it. Later, it was 
carried in the hand, and came to be known 
as a handkerchief ; finally it was carried in 
the pocket, and became a pockethandker- 
chief. 


en 


EVIL OF ILLITERACY. 


BY REV. JOSEPH COOK. 


F the ten million of voters in the United 
States, one in five cannot write his 
name. The nation is now charged with the 
education of 18,000,000 of children and 
youth. Of these 10,500,000 are enrolled in 
public and private schools, but the average 
attendance is only 6,000,000; 7,500,000, 
or five-twelghs of the whole, are growing 
up in absolute ignorance of the English 
alphabet. At the present rate of the in- 
crease of the number of children not at- 
tending school, there will be in ten years 
more children in the United States out of 
schools than in them. In all but five of the 
States there were enough illiterate voters to 
have reversed the result of the last presiden- 
tial election in each of these states. Thirty- 
two and three-tenths per cent. of the voters 
in the South are illiterate. Of these, 69.7 
are colored, and 30.3 are whites. In spite 
of all the appliances of education, thes in- 
crease of illiterate voters in the South from 
1870 to 1880 was 187,671. ‘‘In more than 
one-third of the Union the ignorant voters 
are almost one-third of the total number of 
voters.’’ (President Hayes’ address at Cleve- 
land, October, 1882.) r! 
While illiteracy, either as a haze or a dark 
threat, occupies so much of our national 
sky, what is to happen if the opinions of 
His Excellency, the present Governor of 
Massachusetts, prevail concerning the with- 
drawal of State aid from normal schools, or 
the reduction of the salaries of male teachers 
in the common schools? Is Butlerism the 
Ariel to control the Caliban of the ignorant 
suffrage of the United States? My convic- 
tion is that national illiteracy and Butlerism 
stand to each other in the relations of fire 
and fan. I affirm that Butlerism and national 
illiteracy put together would ruin the nation. 
One of the hugest needs of this country, 
and of many another country, is a middle 
link of education between the best cultured 
and those who have only elementary instruc- 
tion. The masses of our people very soon 
will cease to believe in highly-intellectual 
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and thoroughly-trained men as leaders, un- 
less there be high schools to lift pupils from 
the very bottom of the social scale, and 
educate the brightest minds into contact 
with the best-educated circles. 

In the name of political necessity, and of 
the interests ofall classes of people, I de- 
fend the high schools and the normal 
schools. I defend that continuity of educa- 
tional institutions which begins by the 
lowest round of the educational ladder, a 
round that ought to stand in the gutter, and 
lifts the worthy pupil of whatever social 
rank to the upper round, on a level as high 
as education has reached anywhere on earth. 

National aid to education is the only 
adequate remedy for the national evil of 
illiteracy. I have come recently from dis- 
tant lands, and I have found that many a 
country on earth is much more sensitive to 
its illiteracy than we appear to be to that of 
our own nation. At this moment Greece 
expends more for her common schools, in 
proportion to her wealth, than we do. So 
does Japan, and the latter country has a 
larger proportion of children in school than 
we have. As a nation, we are not in ad- 
vance of Prussia in expenditures for common 
schools, and even England and Scotland are 
verging close upon New England in thtir 
taxes for the abolition of illiteracy. The 
truth is that, instead of being, as a whole, 
at the front of the educational advance of 
civilization, our proud nation is gradually 
dropping into a laggard place. 

This national aid is a majestic scheme. 
It appears to me to be one of the greatest 
enterprises lately proposed in our nation. 
We of the old thirteen colonies have not 
had as much aid as we have given, and un- 
der these new measures we should get some 
aid—and we need it, especially where the 
great cities are thrusting their illiteracy into 
such alarming prominence. It is only fair 
that in any new aid: the old thirteen States 
should have assistance according to the ex- 
tent of their illiteracy. 

My supreme argument in favor of this 
majestic scheme of national aid to education 
is the condition of the South. It was the 
North that forced upon the South a large 
illiterate vote. This was a noble act, as I 
regard it. It was justified by the circum- 
stances of the time. But the war itself is 
not fought out until we enable the Southern 
States to conquer the perils of the illiteracy 
which came into existence there by the 
downfall of slavery, and by the enfranchise- 
ment of the blacks. Aristotle said that 
whoever meditates on the art of governing 
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will perceive that it depends on the educa- 
tion of the children. Let us deliver America 
from bondage to the uneducated ; let us end 
the war, let us have peace,—but not through 
Butlerisin. 


—— 


NATURE OF PERSONAL LIBERTY. 





BY FRANCIS WAYLAND, D. D. 





VERY human being is, by his constitu- 
tion, a separate, distinct, and complete 
system, adapted to all the purposes of self- 
government, and responsible, separately, 
to God for the manner in which his powers 
are employed. Thus, every individual pos- 


sesses a body, by which he is connected | 
| wise. Suppose that one individual has a 


with the physical universe, and by which 
that universe is modified for the supply of 
his wants; an understanding by which truth 
is discovered, and by which means are 
adapted to their appropriate ends; passions 
and desires, by which he is excited to 
action, and in the gratification of which 
his happiness consists; conscience, to point 
out the limit within which these desires 
may be rightfully gratified; and a will, 
which determines him to action. The pos- 
sewion of these is necessary to a human 
nature, and it also renders every being so 
constituted a distinct and independent in- 
dividual. He may need society, but every 
one needs it equally with every other one ; 
and hence all enter into it upon terms of 
strict and evident reciprocity. If the in- 


dividual use these powers according to the | 


laws imposed by his Creator, his Creator 
holds him in this respect guiltless. If he 
uses them in such a manner as not to inter- 
fere with the use of the same powers which 
God has bestowed upon his neighbor, he is, 
as it respects his neighbor, whether that 
neighbor be an individual or the com- 
munity, to be held guiltless. So long as he 
uses them within this limit, he has a right, 
so far as his fellow-men are concerned, to 
use them in the most unlimited sense, suo 
arbitrio, at his own discretion. His will is 
his sufficient and ultimate reason. He need 
assign no other reason for his conduct than 
his own free choice. Within this limit he 
is still responsible to God; but within this 
limit he is not responsible to man, nor is 
man responsible for him. In other words, 
every man has a right to himself. 

1. Thus, a man has an entire right to use 
his own dody as he will, provided he do not 
so use it as to interfere with the rights of 
his neighbor. He may go where he will, 
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and stay where he please; he may work, or 
be idle; he may pursue one occupation, or 
another, or no occupation at all; and it is 
the concern of no one else, if he leave in- 
violate the rights of every one else; that is, 
if he leave every one else in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of those means of happiness be- 
stowed upon him by the Creator. 

It seems almost trifling to argue a point 
which is, in its nature, so evident, upon in- 
spection. If, however, any additional proof 
be required, the following considerations will 
readily suggest themselves. It is asserted 
that every individual has an equal and ulti- 
mate right with every other individual to 
the use of his body, his mind, and all the 
other means of happiness with which God 
has endowed him. But suppose it other- 


right to the body or mind or means of hap- 
piness of another. That is, suppose that A 
has a right to use the body of B’According to 
his, that is, A’s w//. Now, if this be true, 
it is true universally; hence A has the con- 
trol over the body of B, and B has control 
over the body of C, C of that of D, etc., 
and Z again over the body of A; that is, 
every separate will has the right of control 
over some other body or intellect besides its 
own, and has no right of control over its 
own body or intellect.. Whether such is 
the constitution of human nature, or, if it 
be not, whether it would be an improve- 
ment upon the present constitution, may 
easily be decided. 

And if it be said that to control one man’s 
body by another man’s will is impossible, 
for that every man acts as he will, since he 
cangot do anything unless he w#// do it, it 
may be answered that the term w// is used 
here in a different sense from that intended 
in the preceding paragraph. Every one 
must see that a man who, out of the various 
ways of employing his body, set before him 
by his Creator, chooses that which he pre- 
fers, is in a very different condition from 
him who is debarred from all choice, ex- 
cepting that he may do what his fellow-man 
appoints, or else must suffer what his fellow- 
man chooses to inflict. Now, the true con- 
dition of a human being is that in which 
his will is influenced by no other circum- 
stances than those which arise from the con- 
stitution under which his Creator has placed 
him. And he who for his own pleasure 
places his fellow-man under any other con- 
ditions of existence, is guilty of the most 
odious tyranny, and seems to me to arro- 
gate to himself the authority of the Most 
High God. 
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But, it may be said, that in this case the 
individual may become chargeable to the 
community. To this I answer, not unless 
the community assume the charge. — If every 
man be left to himself, but is obliged only 
to respect the rights of others; if he do not 
labor, a remedy is provided in the laws of 
the system—he will very soon starve; and 
if he prefer starvation to labor, he has no 
one to blame but himself. While the law 
of reciprocity frees him from the control of 
society, it discharges society from any re- 
sponsibility for the result of his actions upon 
himself. I know that society sometimes 
undertakes to support the indigent and help- 
less, and to relieve men in extreme neces- 
sity. This, however, is a conventional ar- 
rangement, into which men who choose have 
a right to enter; and, having entered into 
it, they are bound by its provisiuns. 

2. The same remarks apply to the use of 
the zntellect. 

If the preceding observations are just, it 
will follow that every man, within the limit 
before suggested, has a right to use his in- 
tellect as he will. He may investigate 


whatever subjects he will, and in what man- 
ner soever he will, and may come to such 
conclusions as his investigations may teach, 
and may publish those conclusions to those 


who are willing to hear them, provided he 
interfere with the happiness of no other hu- 
man being. The denial of this right would 
lead to the same absurdities as in the farmer 
case, 

If it be said that the individual may, by 
so doing, involve himself in error, and thus 
diminish his own happiness, the answer is at 
hand, namely: for this the constitution of 
things provides its appropriate and adequate 
punishment. He who imbibes error, suffers 
in his own person the consequences of error, 
which are misfortune and loss of respect. 
And ‘besides, as for his happiness society is 
not in this case responsible, there can be no 
reason, derived from the consideration of 


his happiness, why society should interfere | 


with the free use of this instrument of hap- 
piness, which the Creator has intrusted solely 
to the individual himself. - 

But, it may be asked, has not society a 
right to oblige men to acquire a certain 
amount of intellectual cultivation? I an- 
swer, men have a right to form a society 
upon such conditions as they please, subject 
always to the social laws under which God 
has placed us; and so to form it that it shall 
be necessary, in order to enjoy its privileges, 
for the individual to possess a certain amount 
of knowledge. Having formed such a so- 
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ciety, every one is bound by its provisions, 
so long as he remains a member of it; and 
the enforcing of its provisions upon the in- 
dividual is no more than obliging him to do 
what he, for a sufficient consideration, vol- 
untarily contracted todo. And society may 
rightfully enforce this provision in either of 
two ways: it may either withhold from 
every man who neglects to acquire this knowl- 
edge the benefits of citizenship, or else it 
may grant these benefits to every one, and 
oblige every one to possess the assigned 
amount of knowledge. In this case there is 
no violation of reciprocity; for the same 
requirements are made of all, and every one 
receives his full equivalent, in the results of 
the same law upon others. More than this 
the.individual could not justly require. He 
could not justly demand to be admitted to 
rights which presuppose certain intellectual 
attainments, and which can only be, with 
safety to others, enjoyed by those who have 
made these attainments, unless he be willing 
to conform to the condition necessary to that 
enjoyment. And, moreover, the elements 
of a common education are necessary to 
every one, and they must be acquired be- 
fore the human being arrives at manhood. 
If a parent is either unable or unwilling to 
provide such instruction for his child, so- 
ciety may justly interpose, and furnish for 
the child that education of which the ina- 
bility or selfishness of the parent would de- 
prive it. : 

3. I have thus far considered man only in 
his relations to the present life. So far as I 
have gone, I have endeavored to show that, 
provided the individual interfere not with 
the rights of others, he has a right to use 
his own body and mind as he thinks will 
best promote his own happiness; that is, as 
he will. But if he has this right, within 
these limits, to pursue his present happiness, 
how much more incontrovertible must be 
his right to use his body and mind in such 
manner as he supposes will best promote his 
eternal happiness! And besides, if, for the 


- sake of his own happiness, he have a right 


to the unmolested enjoyment of whatever 
God has given him, how much more is he 
entitled to the same unmolested enjoyment 
for the sake of obeying God, and fulfilling 
the highest obligation of which he is suscep- 
tible! 

We say, then, that every man, provided 
he does not interfere with the rights of his 
neighbor, has a right, so far as his neighbor 
is concerned, to worship God, or not to 
worship him; and to worship him in any 


| manner that he will; and that for the abuse 
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of this liberty he is accountable only to 
God. 

If it be said that by so doing a man may 
ruin his own soul, the answer is obvious: 
for this ruin the individual himself, and not 
society, is responsible. And, moreover, as 
religion consists in the temper of heart, 


| 
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In strict accordance with these remarks is 
the memorable sentence in the commence- 
ment of the Declaration of Independence, 
‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 


| inalienable rights; that among these are 


which force cannot affect, and not in exter- | 
nal observance, which is all that force can | 
| equality in the means of happiness, but in the 


affect, no application of force can change 
our relations to God, or prevent the ruin in 
question. 
then, be gratuitous mischief. 

To sum up what has been said: 


All application of force must, | 


All men | 


are created with an equal right to employ | 
their faculties of body or of mind in such | 


manner as will promote their own happiness 
either here or hereafter; or, which is the 


same thing, every man has a right to use his | 


own powers of body or of mind in such 
manner as he will, provided he do not use 
them in such manner as to interfere with the 
rights of his neighbor. 

The exceptions to this law are easily de- 
fined. 

1. The first exception is in the case of 
infancy. 

By the law of nature, a parent is under 
obligation to support his child, and is, re- 
sponsible for his actions. He has, there- 
fore, a right to control the actions of the 
child so long as this responsibility exists. 


| motion in the public schools. 


He is under obligation to render that child | 


a suitable member of the community; and 
this obligation he could not discharge unless 
the physical and intellectual liberty of the 
child were placed within his power. 

2. As the parent has supported the child 
during infancy, he has, probably, by the law 
of nature, a right to -his services during 
youth, or for so long a period as may be 
sufficient to insure an adequate remuneration. 
When, however, this remuneration is re- 
ceived, the right of the parent over the 
child ceases forever. 

3- This right he may, if he see fit, transfer 
to another, as in the case of apprenticeship. 


life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
That the equality hete spoken of is not 


right to use them as we will, is too evident 
to need illustration. 





EXAMINATIONS. 
BY SUPT. WM. L. BALENTINE. 


HE time is approaching when the news- 
papers and school journals will deliver 
their periodical tirades against the present 
method of conducting examinations for pro- 
One of their 
sweet morsels is ‘cramming for examina- 
tion,’’ charging this reprehensible business, 
most unjustly, to the system of examination. 
Another is ‘‘ pereentage’’ upon which pro- 
motion is made to depend. ‘These writers 
have a good deal to say about ‘‘ too many 
studies,’’ and if school children die, as they 
often do, the doctors report that death was 
caused by the overdosing of the schools—for 
how could it be otherwise, seeing what skill- 
ful medical treatment was at hand! 
Annually these complaints are heard. 
They are stereotyped; and. no doubt that 


- there is cause for them in spots: but that 
the whole plan of examination should be 


But he can transfer the right for no longer | 


time than he holds it. He can, therefore, 
negotiate it away for no period beyond that 
of the child’s minority. 


4. A man may transfer his right over his | 


own labor for a limited time, and for a sat- 
isfactory equivalent. But this transfer pro- 
ceeds upon the principle that the original 
right vests in himself, and it is therefore no 
violation of that right. He has, however, 


no right to transfer the services of any other | 
person except his child; nor of his child, | 
except under the limitations above specified. 


periodically caricatured because it is capable 
of being misused or abused, is as absurd as 
to rail out against one’s nervous system be- 
cause we sometimes suffer from neuralgia or 
gout. 

Col. Parker, late of Quincy, who has 
earned high repute as an educator, but who 
has been the innocent cause of turning the 
heads of many unfledged teachers, in a 
recent lecture before the Cook County Insti- 
tute, condemns without qualification the 
ordinary plan of examination in the public 
schools. 

The Colonel is reported to have said, 
while speaking on this subject: ‘‘ Examina- 
tions then should test the condition and 
progress of mind in its development,’’ and 
almost immediately afterwards, ‘‘ Examina- 
tions should not be made the test of fitness 
for promotion.’’ That is, examinations 
should test the progress of mind in its de- 
velopment, but this progress of mind should 
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not be the basis of promotion. If progress 
of mind should not be the basis of promo- 
tion, what should? He also says: ‘‘ The 
only just way to examine pupils is to find 
out what the teacher has taught and her 
method and manner of teaching.’’ To find 
out what the teacher has taught is, of course, 
an object of the examination. No one 
doubts that. But how can an examination 
of the pupils reveal the method and manner 
of teaching? Mr. Parker may be able to 
explain it, but it isby no meansclear. The 
examination does not necessarily show even 
whether the method has been good or bad ; 
because good methods in poor hands yield 
worse results than bad methods in good 
hands. Besides, the methods employed are 
usually well known to the examiner from a 
personal observation of them, and it seems 
to. me that the surest and quickest way to 
find out the method and manner of teaching 
is by personally inspecting it. 

Again, Mr. Parker inquires: ‘‘ How can 
we judge of a child’s knowledge by asking 
ten questions?’’ I presume he means to 


say that we cannot judge accurately of a 
child’s knowledge of history or arithmetic 
by asking ten questions. 

I desire to ask, Is there any other way 
known? Of course the number Ze” is unim- 


portant. The universal method of ascer- 
taining what one knows is by questioning 
him, and his knowledge is graded high or 
low according to the answers given. Why 
could not a pupil’s knowledge of arithmetic 
be obtained by asking ten questions? Sup- 
pose a pupil has, during a term, passed 
through ten rules in the arithmetic, and at 


the examination he gets one ,problem in 


each rule and fails to do five of them, why 
is it not right and just to grade him 50% in 
that branch? I do this, because I believe 
it to be the best way. I have examined 


thousands of pupils, and my experience is | 


that by this plan nineteen out of every 
twenty are accurately graded. In the 2oth 
case it miscarries.. To do justice to the 
zoth, we consider the record of his monthly 
examinations. 

Another statement of this distinguished 


teacher was this: ‘‘If Iam not mistaken, the | 
examinations usually given simply test the | the ‘‘contrary ones’’ which he is endeavor- 
pupil’s power of memorizing disconnected | 


The point must be in the word | 


facts.’’ 
disconnected, for no one can _ reasonably 
object to children’s learning facts—com- 
mitting facts to memory. If facts are not 
committed during the school-going period, 
the probability 1s they will never be .re- 
tained. But why object to testing pupils 
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| still I want to do my own thinking. 
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on disconnected facts? When we want facts 
for use, we want them in and out of order; 
and if we Anew them, what does it matter 
as to the order in which we are questioned ? 

To illustrate—in multiplication we can- 


_not wait for a pupil to run over a whole 


line to find how much six times seven are. 
And so with Geography and History; if 
they are to be available, the facts must be 
remembered in and out of order. 

Now all this can be said without implying 
that all the useless little questions found in 
many text-books should be committed to 
memory. But the memory is to be culti- 
vated as well as any other faculty. Neither 
do I imply that remembering facts alone is 
evidence of mental growth and develop- 
ment. I know that intellectual growth is 
sometimes retarded by memorizing facts, 
connected and disconnected, but not neces- 
sarily so. A skillful examiner can easily 
arrange his questions in such a way as to 
test the mental strength of pupils. He is 
not limited by the ordinary plan to such 
questioning as sonie writers of ‘‘the ad- 
vanced school’’ delight to ridicule. 

Mr. Parker’s plan appears to be to leave 
promotions entirely in the hands of teach- 
ers. He thinks that they are better ac- 
quainted with the advancement of their 
pupils than an examiner could be .after an 
examination of them. This may be true; 
but would the teachers venture to promote 
their pupils without a test examination? 
They might do so once, but, unless | am 
greatly mistaken, they would not do so 
often. Is it not likely that teachers would 
be asked for figures upon which to discrim- 
inate! Besides, where there is competition 
to promote the greatest 
number, or to have the highest grade, is it 
likely that such examinations would be a 
correct test? 

Mr. Spencer in his work on education 
makes a point which is applicable right 
here. Itisthis: ‘‘ The suppression of every 
error is commonly followed by a temporary 
ascendency of the contrary one.’’ Col. 
Parker has suppressed, or helped to sup- 
press several fundamental errors in primary 
teaching, but it is to be feared that among 


ing to put in the ‘‘ascendency’”’ is his plan 
of examinations and promotions. 

I write from the standpoint of honest in- 
quiry, rather than from that of the critic; 
My 
criticisms may be valueless, but they are 
honest. If Col. Parker is right, nearly all 
the rest of us are wrong. I want to hear of 
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a more excellent way if there is one; and | 
am willing to take lessons from the apostle 
of the new education, providing he makes it 
clear to me that his zs the ‘‘ more excellent 
way.”’ 

| STE 


HOW TO SPEND A HOLIDAY. 





BY H,. L. CLAPP. 





HAT so rare as a day in June! was 
finely illustrated on the 17th of June, 


just to trim the boat; but not till after the 
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family as the snowball bush. Well, this is 
a grand place for flowers.’’ ‘‘ I’ll show you 
something on the other side of the river,’’ 
says our botanical organist, ‘‘ that will beat 
these to pieces.’’ 

Over the river we went, with some ladies 


| symposium already referred to. Some things 
| will keep ; but not strawberries and cream 
_and sandwiches and lobster and chicken 
| salads and delicious hot coffee, and so on 
ad libitum, after a hot tramp through bogs 


when our musical club went on a picnic to | 
| keeping as well as we could, we rowed across 


the Charles, near Newton Upper Falls. 
‘«What a perfect day! 
day ! 


What a charming | 
What a delightful day!’’ were the | 


irrepressible exclamations from one and an- | 


other. 
ens formed the majority—young men and 
maidens off on a holiday and bound to 
have a good titne—may account for the 
buoyancy and exuberance which influenced 
us all. Ostensibly a plain picnic was to 
take place, but there was shooting and boat- 


ing and painting and botanizing, and an un- | 


speakably delightful state of affairs among 
the younger members, which the older could 
appreciate, but not enter into. It was a fit- 
ting day to win victories. If this be flow- 


The fact that young men and maid- | 


and bushes, and over brush fences and 
ditches. Having stopped these things from 


the river and put three blisters on each 
hand. Up the hill we went. ‘‘ Well, did 
you ever see the like of that? A whole 
hillside of wild columbines! I feel much 
like a Vandal again. And beds of really 
blue Houstonias, and cranesbills and coman- 
dra umbellata!’’ We get wild; we clam- 
ber, stumble, and skip. Says one, ‘*‘ How 
warm I am! I didn’t realize that I was ex- 
erting myself so much.”’ 

We stand with arms hung off from our 
sides, as hensstand with down-hanging wings 


| in a sultry day. What matters it? Haven’t 


ery language, we have good reason for using | 
it, not only on account of the pronounced | 
| other ejaculations from the ladies; the 


facts in the case, but on account of the 
abundance of beautiful flowers we found. 
While the contents of the baskets were 
being arranged handily for the symposium 
that spurred the imagination of every hun- 
gry soul of us, a couple of us took a look 
around for flowers. ‘Ah, here is the blue- 
eyed grass and star-grass, too!’’ ‘* Look 
there, quick !’’ ‘*‘Where?’’ ‘* Across the 


meadow there ; those red things sticking up | 


in the grass.’’ 
and what a lot of them! 
red they are, too!”’ 
excited ; too wet to go across there; skirt 
around the edges here.’’ ‘‘ Here we are ; 
now we’ll get a nice bunch of:them, though 
I feel like a Vandal in taking away so much 
beauty only to wilt. 
with them.’’ 
violets in abundance. I'll pick a bunch of 
these for their delicate fragrance.’’ ‘‘ Out 
there are some specimens of the larger blue 
flag.’’ ‘* Just look right there!’’ ‘‘Isn’t 
that lovely? A beautiful, compact bunch 
of bird-foot violets! How very large, too! 
An inch across !”’ 


Notice how deep 


side-flowered sandwort ; and there are vi- 
burnums in abundance along the wall ; same 


‘Pitcher plants, as I live; | 


**Hold on! don’t get | 


I can’t do anything | 
**What are these? White | 


we some reason to get excited on the 17th 
of June? Verily. Think of Bunker Hill, 
and look at this hill of flowers! ‘Od! 
Ah! O my! Look there!’’ and divers 
bushes wave; the dry twigs crack ; the side- 
hill caves, and forms rapidly diminishing in 
perspective betoken something extraordin- 
ary. ‘‘What is it?’’ “I don’t know; 
never saw anything like it before, but aren’t 
they beaiitiful ?—with an extraordinary pro- 
longation of the w sound. ‘Yes, it is,— 
Silene Pennsylvanica, commonly called wild 
pink. I have never seen it before. These 
bunches are as beautiful as the finest pic- 
tures of Alpine flowers I have seen, and I 
am going to take this bunch up and trans- 
plant ‘it to my garden at home.’’ ‘No 
need of going to Bussey Woods for hepat- 
icas,’’ says our guide, ‘‘the whole hillside 
is covered with their leaves.’’ 

We all felt very grasping, and acted just 
as we felt; but we know what ‘‘a rare day in 
June’’ means, though we came away in the 
afternoon. The younger portion. of the 
club waited for the moon, in the hope of 
realizing what a rare day in June meant a 
little more. Dear reader, try it yourself, 


| some time—a botanical excursion, we mean. 


‘* Here is a specimen of | 


Just a little transient interest in botany’ will 
not be enough to make you unmindful of 
trivial annoyances in the form of flies, heat, 
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bushes, and bog. You must get in pretty 
deep—into botany, we mean—if you would 
enjoy every hour of your holiday or vaca- 
tion, as we enjoyed our day on the Charles 
River. 7 N. E. Fournal. 


i 


WHAT HE IS DOING? 


HAT is what Zhe Schoolmaster had been 

saying to itself for some weeks after 
Col. Parker, a $5,000 man, had taken pos- 
session of his new field of labor, a field that 
had not been tilled in just the way it was 
hoped that he would till it. Of course it is 
absurd to pretend to see in an hour’s visit 
what a man is doing or attempting to do in 
such a position. Still we saw some things 
in a recent visit, none of them startling, 
some of them suggestive. 

On the book-shelves in the Principal’s 
office we found 30 or 35 duplicates of sev- 
eral different juvenile books such as we have 
in our own nursery, but not such as might 
be looked for in a Normal School. What 


they were for was not apparent at first. As 
the-school, some 300, with may be six or 
eight young men in the number, assembled 
in the hall, there was a song and the repeti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer in concert. 


Then 
came a few sentiments called for from the 
pupils at random, and the chief items of 
news in the morning paper, and the classes 
dispersed to their recitations. 

Ignoring the academic department, we 
followed the senivr class te witness the prac- 
tice work. Instead of filing into a single 
room they scattered into séveral rooms and 
each one into a corner, where she had her 
group of four or five pupils to teach. Thus 
there were four or five classes, constituting 
a small Babel, reciting in each room—a 
choice of evils, as the Colonel explained, 
under present circumstances. The entire 


room was under the charge of a critic- | 


| each Reader before it will take up the Sec- 
instruction as she could to the | ond Reader. 


| same thing. 


teacher whose duty it was to give such assist- 
ance and 
pupil-teachers who were at work in her 
room. The first 45 minutes was given to 
reading. 
fellows gathered about tables upon which 


were various toys evidently long used—pos- | 
| idea. 


sibly brought from home by the children. 


On one table were a rubber dog and a | 
| ticing penmanship on the blackboard under 


wooden horse, cow, and boy, and a Canton- 
flannel mouse. About the table were little 
boys and girls just beginning school. 

The girl in charge was talking to them, 
or trying to train them to talk to her. It 
was conversation only as preparatory to 
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In one room were groups of little | 


| pressed. 
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reading. As the Culonel bobbed into the 
room with a smile and up to the table, he 
picked up the dog, ‘*‘ What’s that, Johnny ?”’ 
“A dog.’’ “fd say, ‘That is a dog,’”’ 
saying it in a very genial, conversational 
way; ‘*Can’t you tell me that?’’ ‘* That 
is a dog,’’ said Johnny, with his eyes on 
the toy in the Colonel’s hand. ‘‘ Now, 
you take it and hold it up and tell me 
what it is.’’ So he got Johnny to look 
up in his face, dog in hand, and tell him in 
a natural, pleasant voice, ‘‘ That is a dog;”’ 
quite a triumph in the case of Johnny, 
simple as it was, as it would be in the case 
of the majority of the boys and girls in 
our schools. 

Off to another group the Colonel steps, 
picks up a mouse that has lost its tail. 
‘“‘What is the matter with the mouse, 
Mary?’’ So he achieves the same result as 
before, when he is pff to another group. 
No formal instruction in this to the pupil 
teacher; but a pleasant smile and an ani- 
mation of manner, which, while it is natural 
to the man, it is his special purpose to im- 
press upon his pupils. It cannot be drilled 
in. It can be imparted only by induction. 
He is trying to have them absorb an ideal 
of animation, kindliness, and love, when 
with their children. Philosophy and logic 
are nowhere apparently at this hour. If 
his pupils will but imitate ; if they will get 
down to a level with their children ; if they 
will be natural and easy with them and get 
the children to be natural and easy with 
them, his purpose is gained. 

So he goes from room to room, and group 
to group. Every pupil-teacher sees what he 
can do with the children, and knows that 
that is what he would like to have her do as 
nearly as she can, while most of the critie- 
teachers seem to stand about doing ticir 
best to get into step with the music. Here 
are four or five groups in as many First 
Readers. Each group will read through 


In this grade it will do the 
Now we see the purpose of 
the books up in the office. The Colonel 
believes that the way to have a child learn 
to read is to let it read. And he means 
that these Normal pupils shall have the same 


After a brief intermission all go to prac- 


the same general plan. ‘The blackboard 
work was to last only a few weeks, until the 
proper forms of the letters were well im- 
The classes in primary arithmetic 
we could not wait to see; but we can im- 
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agine the Cdtonel skipping from group to 
group, trying by hint and example to fore- 
stall bad methods. Each pupil has a chance 
to put right into practice Whatever idea she 
gets from the model she sees. 

There was a general experience meeting 
with the Colonel as leader. 
lady was called upon to state in what par- 
ticular she judged herself to have failed in 
her reading lesson, and also in what respect 
she felt gratified. There was no grabbing 
for note-books. Buf with a surprising free- 
dom from restraint that went far toward re- 
deeming what struck us as a rather inferior 
set of girls, they arose and explained the 
situation as they felt it. 
suggestions as they occurred to him, and 
elicited others from the class, trying to 
make them philosophize on their defeat or 
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Each young | 


The Colonel made | 


success. Every Wednesday these girls spend _ 


in visiting schools, going wherever they 
please ; 


written report of what they saw. ‘They are 


| or translation by the pupil. 
but bringing in the next day a | 
| cultivated ? 


not encouraged or allowed to criticise, but | 


simply to observe, somewhat as Agassiz 
trained his pupil to observe the fish. The 
County Board has decided that Col. Parker’s 
diploma shall be for the holder the same as 
a certificate. Some hope is indulged that 
the City Board will take similar action. 
Illinois Schoolmaster. 


—-_-_--- > 
ENTHUSIASM. 


How shall he give kindling in whose inward man there is no 
live coal, but all is burnt out to a dead grammatical cinder ?— 
rtor Resartus. 


NTHUSIASM does the hard work of 
this world; it works out its reforms, 
fights its battles, makes its discoveries; it 
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H. has had unusual success in teaching 
arithmetic. What is the reason? Watch 
him, He seldom meets a pupil without in- 
quiring about the lesson of the day, as a man 
would naturally ask about important busi- 
ness another had in ‘hand. He interests 
himself in other things which interest them, 
and often in conversation his illustrations 
are drawn from the principles of arithmetic. 
What is the reason that his pupils never 
characterize this as a ‘‘ continual dinging?’’ 
Because the feeling is a real one, and hence 
never makes itself offensive, and because the 
pupils show the feeling. 

Hypocrisy is a mistake as fatal in Educa- 
tion as in Religion. Every one realizes that 
the pupil must be honest in his work, but 
we sometimes forget that any pretended in- 
terest or feigned zeal on the part of the 
teacher is quite as bad as the use of a key 
Since the feel- 
ing must be real, how can it be induced, how 
George Eliot makes one of her 
characters give this advice to a young man: 
‘*You must love your work, and not be 
always looking over the edge of it, wanting 
your play to begin.”’ See all the beauty in 


| your work, the beauty of your work as a 





| are doing, it will greatly help. 


whole, and the beautiful in every part of it. 
There is not a subject taught that does not 
have much to call forth admiration, both in 
itself and in its workings on the minds pur- 
suing it. If the teacher can find opportu- 
nity to do some genuine work, not too re- 
motely connected with that which his pupils 
If he already 
knows all that may be learned from the 
text-books in regard to the Ocean, find 
something on it somewhere else, not alone 


| that he may impart additional information 


writes the grandest poem, paints the most | 


beautiful pictures, and pours forth the most 
glowing eloquence; it surmounts the great- 


est difficulties, endures the fiercest persecu- | 


tions, braves death itself. And yet it dis- 
dains not the lowest offices; it gives strength 
for daily toil; it ennobles the humblest 
deed ; it sanctifies the commonest things. 
To none does it bring greater blessings than 
to the teacher; by no one is it more needed ; 
to none more indispensable. Notice the 
most successful teachers ; see how ‘‘ wrapped 
up’’ they are in their work. Said a stu- 
dent, ‘‘ Every one of Professor C.’s classes 
fancy that theirs is his favorite class; enter 
any one during its hour of recitation, and 
you would think that he considered that 
branch the most important in the course, 
and that around that particular lesson cen- 
tered the work of the whole term.’’ Mr. 


| an 





to his class, but that he may have the feel- 
ing of interest that comes from a common 
work. 

When the teacher is really aroused to en- 
thusiasm the pupils will share the feeling as 
by contagion, and the best part of it is that 
having had it once, is no preventive 
against taking it again. The effect on the 
pupils reacts upon the teacher, and so on in 
infinite series. The teacher who has 
thus rendered his pupil susceptible of en- 
thusiasm, who thus helps him to find pleas- 
ure in his work, has done much to lay a 
broad foundation for liberal Culture, and, 
what is far more, has done much to make 
him a worthy citizen, and that too, in a way 
to which there can be no objection by po- 
| litical party, or religious sect. ‘‘ Whatso- 


| ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 


might.’’ Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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MANLY SPORTS. 


DR. M’COSH ASKED TO GIVE HIS VIEWS ON 
ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


HE important subject here discussed is 
T attracting a large share of attention 
among those interested in the proper man- 
agement of our higher institutions of learn- 
ing. Physical culture is a matter of the 
gravest consideration; but base ball and 
rowing matches have, of late, gone too 
much to the front. Says Mr. Bonner: 


My Dear Dr. Mc Cosh: In your irraugural ad- 
dress on assuming the duties of President of 
the College of New Jersey, in 1868, you stated 
that among the things needed at Princeton 
was a gymnasium. The students loudly ap- 
plauded this suggestion, and as I was the first 
to offer to aid in the erection of such a building, 
in which movement I was handsomely seconded 
by Mr. Henry G. Marquand, I naturally take an 
interest as to what you now think of the result of 
the experiment. My attention has been called 
to this matter more particularly at the present 
time from having noticed paragraphs in the 
daily papers stating that you are opposed to 
athletic exercises among college students. Will 
you be good enough to give me your views on 
this subject in an article for publication in the 
Ledger in reply to this note ? 

Very truly yours, ROBERT BONNER. 


In response to the foregoing letter, Dr. 


McCosh writes as follows: 

It is of no use trying to stop sports among the 
young. You might as well labor to keep the 
dog from careering round you, the lamb from 
frisking, and the colt from gamboling. Itis all 
from the life which the Author of our Ting hath 
planted in our frames. The* old may not be 
able to enjoy it themselves, but if they are not 
sour and crabbed they will rejoice in the enjoy- 
ment of it by others. The boy leaps and runs, 
the girl hops and dances. The young man be- 
takes himself to cricket and base-ball, or, if he 
has opportunities, to fishing and shooting. You 
cannot stop this if you would. The wise man 
will not seek to stop it. If he could do so, he 
would not thereby render his son more moral 
or pious. He might shut him up in his house 
and debar him from all amusement, but in the 
repression secret vices might be gendered and 
fostered, and in the end break out in open acts. 

Our ancestors of the Puritan, or at least of the 
Covenanting stock were not so averse to manly 
exercises as they are commonly represented in 
these days. Sir Walter Scott, in the opening of 
“Old Mortality,” describes a shooting game 
called Popinjay, and speaks of the stern men 
of the covenant in Scotland as denouncing it. 
The historian McCrie knew the period 
more thoroughly than the novelist, showed that 
the best men of their day were addicted to field 
sports, and gives the case of a godly minister, 
who, on passing along on his pastoral visits, 
stepped aside to the popinjay and took the 
prize. James Guthrie, the ancestor of my chil- 
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dren, and the author of a work extensively read 
in Scotland, (Guthrie’s “Saving Interest in 
Christ,"’) on going to Fenwick, the parish to 
which he had been appointed, found his parish- 
ioners engrossed in a game of football on the 
village green, rushed in among them and ex- 
celled them all, and when he had thus recom- 
mended himself to them, he invited them into 
the church and preached a sermon which awed 
and melted them. These were the men who 
defied for long years Claverhouse and his 
dragoons, who dyed the heather hills of Scot- 
land with their blood, and handed down inde- 
pendence to their children. I admit that our 
Puritan and Covenanting forefathers would have 
frowned on the round dances continued all 
through the night to the dawn; but they rejoiced 
in taking their young people out into the open 
air to engage in exercises that made healthier 
men and women than our modern fashions—so 
denounced by Dr. Dix. 

Under these impressions gymnasia, for bodily 
training have been set up in most of our best 
schools and colleges within the last 20 years, 
and I have seen no evidence of evil arising 
from them. In the introductory address de- 
livered by me when I was installed President of 
Princeton College, in recommending other and 
higher branches, I knowingly uttered a single 
sentence in favor of gymnastic exercises, and 
this raised such an echo from the hearts of the 
students that it moved two excellent gentlemen 
presenf to furnish the magnificent gift of a gym- 
nasium for the college. We engaged an excel- 


‘lent man (morally as well as professionally) as 


our superintendent, and I have not seen any 
evil thus arising, and there has undoubtedly 
been much good. All the students, in- 
cluding not only our robust fellows but our re- 
tiring, sensitive scholars, who, in their love for 
Greek and philosophy, might despise bodily ac- 
tivity, are required to take a certain amount of 
exercise. No serious accident has happened— 
nothing, indeed, but what might have occurred 
in a stdent’s running to his recitation-room. It 
is acknowledged that the frames of our young 
men have been strengthened, and study has 
been made more profitable by its being carried 
on by a sound mind in a healthy body. Many 
a student is kept from indulging in drinking, 
gambling, and low company by his spirit and 
spare energy being expended on Indian clubs, 
in leaping, running and vaulting. Under this 
aspect the gymnasium, if properly regulated, 
may be made to favor morality. 

But in our world the sugar is apt to be soured 
into vinegar. The keenness of the pleasure telt 
has led to excesses. The evil has appeared not 
so much in the exercises in the gymnasia as in 
their accompaniments, especially the competi- 
tive college games. It is certain that a number 
of students devote too much time to these 
games. What is immeasurably worse, they 
come to absorb the interest and enthusiasm of 
the young men, who continue their academic 
tasks, but continue them as tasks, seeking only 
to have so much scholarship as will enable them 
to pass at the examinations, and ever seeking to 
be relieved from their lessons to go to more 
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genial pursuits. Some have calculated that so 
many as six or eight in every class of a hundred 
do thus lose the benefit of their college course, 
and three or four of the precious but critical 
years of their lives. I know a Professor of a 
college who was addressed bitterly by a father 
on the occasion of his son's graduation. “I! 
sent my son to your college that he might be- 
come a scholar and assist me in my law Office. 
I find you have made him a tumbler, and I be- 
lieve I should look out for a place for him in a 
circus." An accomplished lady was heard to 
say: ‘‘ My boy formerly, when he came home, 
was accustomed to talk of the lectures he heard, 
and the new books of history and poetry he 
read. Now his talk is of sparring, and he has 
actually asked leave of me to go up to New York 
to see the performances of a band of boxers.”’ 

The evil culminates when /he enthusiasm of 
the college is visibly in favor, not of literature 
or science, not of great political and national 

uestions, but of muscles and bones. “ Pray, 
sir,” said a haughty Oxford Don to a President 
of an American college, after cursorily glanc- 
ing at their college papers, and noticing how 
little literature and how many reports of games 
were in them—*“ pray, sir, are you at the head 
of a college for gymnastic exercises?’ Cer- 
tainly the ambitious boy with a big body and a 
little mind feels it to be a mighty reward when 
he gets, because he has performed a feat, a 
cheer from 10,000 people assembled on the field 
in which Yale and Harvard are fighting for the 
headship. As the most fatal issue of this spirit, 
perhaps the idlest fellow in his studies becomes 
the hero of his class, is feted, and gets the 
honors which his class has to bestow. It fol- 
lows, incidentally, that the fine scholar is not 
appreciated, and is*spoken of as a plodder, and 
branded with similar opprobrious epithets. An- 
other incidental consequence has followed, | 
am sorry to say. Some students, and gradu- 
ates, too, not satisfied with seeing the pure 
display of agility, wish something more stim- 
ulating, and bet on one side or the other; and 
among a few there is a considerable amount of 
gambling, stirring up*the* lowest passions of 
our nature, such as avarice and selfishness, and 
leading on to mercantile gambling, ending, it 
may be, if not in bankruptcy of fortune, in bank- 
ruptcy of character. 

As a consequence of these things being seen 
first by the discerning few, and then by the 
many, there has been a considerable change of 
public sentiment. Thr cry a dozen years ago 
was, “Set up gymnasia—give the boys play.” 
The cry now is, “These college games are 
evils, and only evils; let us discountenance, let 
us suppressthem.”” But there may be as much 
madness in the one extreme as in the other. In 
fact, you cannot abolish them, and if they are 
not allowed in a legal way, they will break out 
in an illicit form. We may get from them the 
much good they are fitted to impart, and cast 
aside the incidental evils. It will require a 
combination of parties to accomplish this end, 
but it can be done. 

Harvard has taken the lead in this restraining 
movement, and I am glad it has done so, as it 
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will not be suspected of Puritanic narrowness. 
In reply to President Eliot I wrote that I would 
be glad to go along with him. Other colleges 
have agreed to do the same, and ifthere be any 
colleges refusing to do so to gain popularity 
among a certain class of young men, let parents 
combine to keep them from gaining their end. 
It is proposed that college students should not 
play with professionals, who earn their living by 
these games, and with whom association does 
not tend to improve the tastes and habits. 
There are stringent limits to be laid upon the 
times allowed to these games, so as to prevent 
them from taking away the mind from higher 
pursuits. .Most of the colleges seem to be pre- 
pared to do their duty in this matter, and are 
taking steps accordingly. Parents should en- 
courage and strengthen them in so doing, and 
not defend any form of resistance or rebellion. 
The friends of the college have a solemn duty to 
perform. I believe some imagine that they are 
doing an immense good to their favorite college 
by rushing to the games and cheering the fel- 
lows that win, and doing nothing meanwhile to 
promote the higher scholarship of our young 
men, or to fit them for being useful in their fu- 
ture lives. The public press has an immense 
responsibility on the subject. I am happy to be 
able to say that all the higher portions of the 
press, secular and religious, seem to me to be 
entirely on the right track, by standing up for 
gymnastic exercises, and yet requiring the col- 
leges to lay restraint upon the abuses. 
James McCosn. 


The keen humorist of the Mew York 
Times thus comments upon the above article: 


A FAILURE, 


Dr. McCosh is a failure, and it is useless to at- 
tempt to disguise the fact. He came to this 
country with no little reputation as a philosopher 
and an educator, and, moreover, he had been 
favorably mentioned in a ballad by the late Mr. 
Thackeray. That he is no philosopher has 
been clearly demonstrated. His philosophical 
works do not contain a single sentence that any 
intelligent man could nOt understand. Indeed, 
many persons who have begun to read Dr. Mc- 
Cosh's writings under the impression that they 
were philosophical writings have been con- 
strained to cry out: ‘‘ Why, this is sound sense, 
not philosophy.” As forthose two important fields 
of philosophy which are cultivated with somuch 
success at Concord—the Vague and the Unthink- 
able—Mr. McCosh leaves them entirely alone. 
No one whoreads his books would ever imagine 
that the most important part of philosophy is 
the discussion ofthe Vague and the Unthinkable. 
In fact, Dr. McCosh conveys to the reader the 
impression that philosophy is an_ intelligible 
science, and that it can be treated in an intelli- 
gent way. Of course, the man knows nothing 
whatever of philosophy ; and it is doubtful, when 
we remember that he is a clear-headed Scotch- 
man, whether he could become a philosopher, 
even were he to sit reverently at the feet of 
Alcott and Harris and Jones. 

While the public has for some time been 
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aware that Dr. McCosh was not a philosopher, 
the belief that he is an educator has very gen- 
erally prevailed. The fact that since he assumed 
the Presidency of Princeton the college has in- 
creased in numbers and given every outward 
sign of prosperity, has, of course, had much 
to do with fostering this belief. He has, how- 
ever, written a letter to a weekly paper in this 
city which shows that he has not the slightest 
conception of what education ought to be, and 
that as an educator he is. even a worse failure 
than he has proved to be as a philosopher. 

In the letter in question Dr. McCosh treats of 
the higher studies pursued in our colleges—such 
as rowing, ball-playing, and athletic feats. He 
does not venture to say that these studies should 
be completely stricken from the curriculum, and 
he intimates in a vague way that a reasonable 
amount of athletic exercises is, on the whole, 
beneficial to the student. Indeed, he could 
hardly fail to admit as much, and still retain a 
reputation for sanity. Nevertheless, he main- 
tains that the higher studies as now pursued are 
productive of evil, and that they should not be 
given the front rank in collegiate studies. 

Dr. McCosh speaks of a father who said that 
he sent his son to college to make him a scholar, 
and that the boy returned home a ‘‘tumbler,”’ 
better fitted for a circus than a law office. Ap- 
parently, this preposterous father has the full 
sympathy of Dr. McCosh. It is painful to see 
any man’s judgment so warped by prejudices 
as to regard an accomplished ‘‘tumbler’’ as 
something inferior to a mere book scholar. 
Does not the preposterous father know that his 
son can make more money and more reputa- 
tion in a circus than he can by practicing law? 
Has Dr. McCosh never heard of Mr., John L. 
Sullivan, of Boston, a man who knows nothing 
of books, but whose name is known all over 
the continent, and who can earn five or ten 
thousand dollars in half-an-hour by ‘knocking 
out” some other athlete? ‘‘ Tumbling” is 
like other branches of athletics—an excellent 
profession; and all parents who entertain modern 
and enlightened views of education would be 
glad to send their sons to the college which 
turns out the best “tumblers.” 

Dr. McCosh remarks that the best athlete in 
his class is more honored by his fellow-students 
than the finest scholar—meaning by the latter 
term, of course, a student who devotes himself 
to books. While the idlest fellow in his studies 
may thus be the hero of his class, the finest 
scholar is scoffed at as a “plodder.”” What 
would Dr. McCosh have? He talks as if it were 
nobler and better for a student to master mathe- 
matics and the classics than to make the long- 
est running-jump or to winin a go-as-you-please 
race. It is impossible to argue with a man hold- 
ing these views, and it.is equally impossible to 
regard him as an intelligent educator. 

Furthermore, Dr. McCosh objects to the cus- 
tom of betting upon athletic contests. He re- 
marks that among some of the students who 
pursue the higher studies “there is a consider- 
able amount of gambling,’’ and that this may 
end, “if not in bankruptcy of fartune, in bank- 
ruptcy of character.” And this is the man who 
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was believed to be an able Christian educator! 
Can he not understand that betting is simply the 
application of the higher studies to practical af- 
fairs? Rowing and base-ball are undoubtedly 
fascinating studies, but of what use would they 
be if they could not be applied to practical af- 
fairs by means of betting? If the college stu- 
dent gives his whole attention to athletics, his 
education is still incomplete unless he can bet 
intelligently. Instead of objecting to betting, 
Dr. McCosh ought to take means to establish a 
Professorship of Betting at Princeton College. 
The curriculum of that institution would then be 
more complete than that of any other college in 
the land. 

The best thing the Trustees of Princeton can 
do is to ask Dr. McCosh to resign, and to ap- 
point in his place Mr. John L. Sullivan, or, if a 
foreigner is to be preferred, Mr. Slade, the emi- 
nent Maori. Either of these men will fully com- 
prehend the importance of the higher studies, 
and will remove forever the last trace of the 
medizvalism to which Dr. McCosh still fondly 
clings. 

———- <= ——$__——__ 


SCHOLASTICISM vs. ACROSS-LOTS. 


E were talking recently with a very in- 

telligent school trustee deeply inter- 
ested in the study of English literature in 
our schools. Like most men of elegant cul- 
ture, he maintained that the true method 
was the thorough, logical highway of schol- 
asticism; beginning with the birth and 
growing with the growth of the language ; 
with the expectation that the pupil might, 
at least, be brought to a play of Shake- 
speare or an essay of Bacon which, thor- 
oughly studied, would be an outfit for life 
and give the student a footing on solid rock 
amid the drifting swash of the literature of 
the day. 

This is the accepted way in the majority 
of our colleges and schools; with the differ- 
ence that, in a good many of them, the ma- 
jority of the children leave school about the 
time that the tussel with Piers Plowman’s 
Vision begins, and the conflict is never re- 
newed. Of course, to a college student, 
sure of four years at Yale or Vassar, there is 
no serious objection to walking this high- 
way of ‘‘thoroughness;’’ provided a Dry- 
as-dust professor is not shuffling along at 
your side. But we could not help thinking 
how we cut across-lots to our own introduc- 
tion to the older English authors, and made 
an acquaintance with them which has been, 
at least, the source of one of the chief de- 
lights and aids of a crowded life. 

At fifteen we found ourselves bent on 
‘divine philosophy ;’’ shamefully unsenti- 
mental and contemptuous of the ‘‘ great 
girls’? on the upper seats; never willingly 











. picked up Dr. Channing’s Essay on Milton, 
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having read a dozen pages of verse outside 
our school readers in our life. One day we 


just out in the Christian Examiner. In | 
that éssay, if we remember, are a few pas- 
sages of Milton’s verse, framed in the 
golden glory of Channing’s prose; or, if 
not, the prose waked up an intense curios- 
ity to know something about the poet that 
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had set such a man raving in this magnifi- 
cent style. We opened the only copy of | 
Milton in town, sat up all night over | 
**Comus’’ and ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ and: then | 
and there were ‘born again’’ into the | 
wonder-world of the imagination. 

At eighteen we fell upon the first collected 
copy of Macaulay's Essays, and, one by 
one, Lord Clarendon, Bacon, Horace Wal- 
pole, Bunyan, Addison, the Comic Drama- 
tists—a full regiment of these mighty old 
fellows—marched up and demanded uncon- 
ditional surrender. We surrendered, and 
for the coming five years buried ourselves in | 
this illustrious company. At twenty-one 
the lectures of Dr. Walker and the enthusi- 
astic talk of Thomas Starr King reinforced 
this brigade of old “ literary fellows ’’ with 
Plato, Cousin, Kant, Locke, and Coleridge, 
and the battle thickened as life went on. | 
The charming pages of De Quincey, Leigh | 
Hunt, Hazlitt, and Whipple brought us 
face to face with another vast throng—the 
old English dramatists, Spencer, Chaucer— 
everybody that anybody save a professor | 
has time to read. And thus, year by year, 
somebody amid this berated crowd of 
‘transient writers’’— possibly even the 
scribbler in the literary column of the morn- 
ing paper—by his own extravagant admira- | 
tion has provoked us jist to try one set 
more of these ‘‘standard authors,’’ until we 
have been led, as by the vagrant tramps of | 
the great brotherhood of letters, through the 
highways and byways of our marvelous 
English tongue. We would certainly de- | 
cline to-day a competitive examination with 
the upper class at Wellesley on the structure | 
of early English prose, and should flee to | 
the mountains if a Hollens damsel chal- | 
lenged us to sit down in the corner and 
write an analysis of King Lear. But, some- | 
how, we have been jolted and beguiled and 
provoked into a forty years’ reading of the | 
world’s great authors, which, next to ‘the | 
Bible without note or comment,’’ stands to 
us as the best university yet produced for | 
the noble training of the human mind. 

Now we have no intention of getting 
across the ‘‘ scholarly ’’ method of teaching | 
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Like the old-fashioned order of battle on 
the plains of Europe, if you can have time 
and space and rations for its evolution, it 
turns out a grand result. But all our wars 
in America have turned on what Von 
Moltke and Todleben contemptuously call 
‘* bushwhacking ;’’ that is, making a stand 
just where you must, and fighting like a 
Trojan till you or the other man go down! 
Every school-boy and girl in America 
ought, in some way, to get an introduction 


| to good American, then British—if possible, 


to all good authors—at any rate, should 
have his small chance at knowing two or 


| three good contemporary writers before he 


dies. If there be any soul of literary aspir- 
ation within him, any one of these will fill 
him with a prodigious desire to know. some- 
thing of the immortals in the higher sphere, 
and, with our growing facilities for reading, 
he will be sure to find them out. If not 
thus inspired, even Shakespearean analysis 
will pall upon his mental stomach, and 
Piers Plowman will only suggest youthful 
contempt. Cincinnati is on the right track. 
So are other schools, where some familiar 
author is read in a way that first wakes up a 
class to realize the difference between 
‘* writing composition ’’ and authorship. By 
all means keep open the royal highway. 
But who can best describe to us the human 


| art of cutting across lots and breaking in, 
| even at the back door, or coming down 


chimney, into the mighty temple of our 


_ glorious English tongue—the most marvel- 


ous language yet for the vocabulary of a free 
people and the instruction of children ina 
republican State ? 
N. £. Journal of Education, 
milla cipasion 
THE expenditures for the Boston public 
schools during the year just closed were $1,- 
413,267 ; the expenditure per pupil, $23.33. 
Superintendent Seaver reports the number 
of primary and grammar pupils in February 
52,718, against 33,271 the same month ten 
years ago. Mr. Seaver urges the establish- 
ment of an industrial school. He replies in 
detail to the criticisms of the Boston public 
schools made in Governor Butler’s annual 
message. The Governor showed that the 
expense per pupil increased from $10.94 in 
1853-4 to $36.53 in 1874-5, but Mr. Seaver 
says that the latter rate was the highest ever 
reached ; and that it declined to $26.98 in 
1881-2. He reviews the statement about 
the branches of study, showing that the im- 
portant ones are taught, and declares that 
the charge of caste in the schools is alto- 





English literature in any sort of -school. | gether groundless. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Association will hold its next annual ses- 
sion in Williamsport, July 10, 11, 12 (Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday). The State Super- 
intendent has issued a call for a Convention of 
the Superintendents of the State to be held at 
the same time and place. The sessions of the 
Association will probably be held from 9g a. m. 
to 12:30 or I p. m. of each day, and on every 
evening. The Superintendents’ Convention will 
meet at 3 p. m. of each day. 

Information received from various sources 
indicates that it will be one of the largest meet- 
ings ever held in the State. The announcement 
of programme, local committees, and railroad 
arrangements, will be made in due time. 

The committee having charge of the ‘‘ Exhi- 
bition of Drawing’ is hard at work, and feels 
greatly encouraged. Fine rooms, easy of access, 
have been secured in which to make the dis- 
play. The following circular speaks for itself. 


HenrRY Houck, 
Chmn. Executive Committee. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWING, 


THE exhibit of school work in Drawing which was 
made at the last annual meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association showed the educational and practical 
value of Drawing as a regular school study, and 
proved to be one of the most attractive features of 
the Association. 

As these exhibits afford an opportunity for compar- 
ing results of different methods of teaching, they are 
of great value. For this reason it isthe desire of the 
committee that the exhibit at the next State Associa- 
tion shall show as far as possible the regular class 
work done in the schools of the State. 
mittee therefore respectfully solicit the co-operation 
of Superintendents of Schools, Boards of Education, 
Principals of Normal Schools, and Teachers of Draw- 
ing, that the exhibit this year may prove of still 
greater interest and value to the Association. It is 
hoped that work will be contributed from all schools 
in the State in which drawing is taught. The com- 
mittee respectfully offer the following suggestions in 
regard to the nature and arrangement of the drawings 
sent: 

Kind of Drawing.—Freehand drawing from copy 
and object. Freehand drawing from dictation and 
memory. Original designs. Mechanical and Geo- 
metrical drawing. 

Size and Arrangement.—The drawings from classes 
below the High School, should be made on white 
drawing paper, 10x12 inches, and all the work of a 
class placed together, either mounted on unglazed 
cambric or bound in book form. The drawings from 
High Schools need not be limited in size. Each 
drawing should be marked with the school year, and 
also “ From Copy,” “ From Object,’’ “Original De- 
sign,” “ Dictation,” ‘‘ Memory.” 


The com- | 





Books to be Exhibited.—It is desirable that from 
ten to twenty books of each grade should be exhib- 
ited, in order to show the regular work of the classes. 
These books should be bound or fastened together, 
and plainly marked with the name of the place con- 
tributing them. All work should be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Drawing, State 
Teachers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa., and should 
be shipped so that it may be received and arranged 
by the.committee not later than Saturday preceding 
the week of the meeting. All who intend to con- 
tribute drawings are requested to notify the Chairman 
of the Committee at an early date, that sufficient 
room may be secured for a full exhibition. The 
drawings will be properly cared for, and returned, if 
requested. 

A. H. BERLIN, Chgirman, 
West Pittston, Pa. 

Committee.—Misses Kate Neumont, Pittsburgh ; 
Mary A. McCay, Northumberland; Fannie S. Nash, 
Williamsport; Messrs. A. H. Berlin, West Pittston, 
and F. L. Spangler, York, Pa. 


)———————— 


HE London Medical Press, in referring 

to the large falling off in the revenue from 
intoxicating drinks, states that since Octo- 
ber, 1880, one million people in England 
have put on the blue ribbon, and five hund- 
red and sixty-four thousand have signed the 
pledge. 


In noticing the appointment of Deputy 
Superintendent in our last issue, the Busi- 
ness Editor used the word ‘‘requiring,’’ 
under the impression that the act providing 
for the appointment of Deputy says 
*‘shall."’ The word is ‘“‘may.?’ It is 
therefore not mandatory, but indicates 
the direction from which such officer of 
fitness—as in the present case—for the dis- 
charge of the duties of the position may be 
found. 


Pror. B. F. SHaus, the newly-elected 
principal of the Millersville State Normal 
School, is a gentleman well known in the 
public school work of Pennsylvania. During 
several terms of office, he has been recog- 
nized as one of the ablest County Superin- 


tendents in commission. He is a man of 
tact, foresight, and energy, possessing fine 


| executive ability, and scrupulously method- 


ical and accurate in all matters of business 
—dqualities that are essential to success in 
the work to which he is called. Anelement 


| of special fitness for the position is found in 


his thorough practical acquaintance with 
the necessities of the school-room, which 
are to be met in the Normal training of 
teachers. He is a graduate of distinction 
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from the institution to whose head he is now 
called, and has since graduation been suc- 
cessively teacher, student of law, and Su- 
perintendent of schools. He is a man of 
scholarly tastes, of broad judicial cast of 
mind, and—what is no mean qualification 
in these days of drifting doubt and scoffing 
unbelief—he is a Christian gentleman of 
earnest purpose and profound conviction. 
As Dr. Cattell, President of Lafayette Col- 
lege, is proud to gather and retain about 
him instructors prominent in their special- 
ties, quite indifferent to the fact that their 
attainments may at times overshadow his 
own, so we think Prof. Shaub will deal with 
his work at Millersville, seeking alone that 
which is best for the student and for the 
school. We believe him to be a man big 
enough for this line of policy, following 
which, with his clear-eyed common sense, 
and full knowledge of the situation and its 
needs, he cannot fail of a most gratifying 
success in the administration of the import- 
ant office for which he has been unani- 
mously chosen. 


THE XM. £. Journal of Education, a few 
days previous to the election of Supt. Mac- 
Alister, in Philadelphia, said: ‘‘If he is 
elected, it will be not only an honor to Mr. 
MacAlister, but of signal advantage to the 
cause of education. Mr. MacAlister is one 
of the two or three foremost men connected 
with public education. Although not widely 
known in the East, he enjoys a great repu- 
tation in the West; and when Dr. Harris 
left St. Louis his mantle fell upon Mr. Mac- 
Alister.’’ * This is strong endorsement. We 
bid him hearty welcome to Pennsylvania. 
One thing we especially like about this new 
man, namely, his title. He is only ‘ Mr.’’ 
—which in these days of inordinate and 
ridiculous ambition for titles, is of itself a 
modest recommendation. 


THE genial ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’’ Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose 
love of nature and of men and of all things 
pleasant and good, beams out from every- 
thing that he has said or written, recently 
addressed a characteristic letter to Supt. 
John B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, from which 
the following is an extract: 

You and your friends have chosen a very 
pleasant and most useful way of commemorat- 
ing some of the authors whom you think worthy 
of being remembered by their fellow-country- 
men. I hope that the example set of planting 
trees as monuments will do as much for Ameri- 
can landscape as the best of our authorship has 
done for American literature. The trees may 
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outlive the memory of more than one of those 
in whose honor they were planted. But if it is 
something to make two blades of grass grow 
where only one was growing, it is much more to 
have been the occasion of the planting of an 
oak which shall defy twenty scores of winters, 
or of an elm which shall canopy with its green 
cloud of foliage half as many generations of 
mortal immortalities. I have written many 
verses, but the poems I have produced are the 
trees I planted on the hill-side which overlooked 
the broad meadows, scalloped and rounded at 
their edges by loops of the sinuous Housatonic. 
Nature finds rhymes for them in the recurring 
measures of the seasons; winter strips them of 
their ornaments and gives them, as it were, in 
prose translation, and summer reclothes them 
in all the splendid phrases of their leafy lan- 
guage. What are these maples and beeches 
and birches, but odes and idyls and madrigals? 
What are these pines and firs and spruces but 
holy hymns, too solemn for the many-hued rai- 
ment of their gay deciduous neighbors? But I 
must not let my fancy run away with me. It is 
enough to know that when we plant a tree we 
are doing what we can to make our planet a 
more wholesome and a happier dwelling place 
for those who come after us, if not for ourselves. 
As you drop the seed, as you plant the sapling, 
your left hand hardly knows what your right 
hand is doing. But nature knows, and in due 
time the Power that sees and works in secret 
will reward you openly. You have-been warned 
against hiding your talent in a napkin; but if 
your talent takes the shape of a maple-key or 
an acorn, and your napkin is a shred of the 
apron that covers “the lap of earth,”” you may 
hide it there unblamed, and when you render in 
your account you will find that your deposit has 
been drawing compound interest all the time. 





TuE Philadelphia Zedger, in an editorial 
article calling attention to the importance of 
supporting proper candidates for office, has 
the following in reference to the local school 
direction of that city : 


School Directors are to be elected in all the 
wards. Formerly this matter was treated as if 
it was of no importance whatever, the ward con- 
ventions filling in the nominations for the school 
board with the names of the precinct statesmen 
‘not otherwise provided for,” just as Congress 
tumbles other oddsand ends into what is called 
the “ basket clause” of a Tariff bill. It issome- 
what different and better within three or four 
years, for considerable attention is given now to 
the selection of candidates for the School Board, 
at least so far as to secure men who know how 
to write a straight English sentence, with all the 
one-syllable words properly spelled. There's a 
resulting improvement in the Sectional Boards, 
Still the subject needs watching, to the end that 
the standard for School Director shall be raised 
still higher. These gentlemen have an important 
office to fill—important to all parents because of 
the charge they have over the education of chil- 
dren—important to mothers as well as fathers ; 
to girls as well asboys. And these are some of 
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the reasons why there should be women in the 
School Boards. There are about a dozen ladies 
put forward as candidates at this election. They 
should receive the earnest consideration of the 
voters in the wards where they are candidates ; 
and unless there is some strong reason why the 
masculine opponent of a woman candidate 
should be chosen, the lady should receive the 
suffrage. The presence of three or four good 
sensible women, with business-like aptitudes, in 
a School Board, is certain to have a wholesome 
influence. That is the result of all experience, 
for there are things connected with the schools 
about which the male directors are altogether too 
easy-going, either because they don’t know or 
don't care, but which women would see and set 
to rights. So take as much care with your school 
ticket as practicable, and vote for a sensible wo- 
man if you have the chance. 


THE New Methods in education are just 
now attracting a great deal of attention, and 
it is quite evident that they are coming into 
marked prominence in the near future. It 
behooves all teachers, who desire to keep 
abreast of the times, to prepare themselves 
in these new ways. An excellent oppor- 
tunity to do so—and the last of its kind with 
Col. Parker, as this is his closing season—is 
afforded by his Lessons in the Science and 
Agt of Teaching, at the Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute, during the coming July 
and August. These lectures drew a large 
number of prominent teachers to the Vine- 
yard last summer; and there can be little 
doubt that no one in this country is better 
able to speak with authority upon this sub- 
ject than Francis W. Parker. 


WE have received from Hon. John Eaton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
ington, a pamphlet calling attention to the 
importance of planting trees in school 
grounds, and commending to public notice 


the article by Mr. Franklin B. Hough, 
Chief of the Forestry Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which will be sent to 
persons desiring it who may address the 
Commissioner. In commenting upon the 
subject, he says: 

The advisability of adorning school grounds 
by planting shade and ornamental trees in the 
vicinity of the school-house has frequently been 
dwelt upon by educational writers and architects, 
and has been more than once referred to in the 
esse of this office. Abroad the subject 

as generally received a greater share of the atten- 
tion its importance demands than in this coun- 
try, and in Austria the taste and knowledge of 
pupils are developed by means of their own con- 
tributions in beautifying the school grounds 
through the planting and care of trees and 
shrubs. In several States of the American 
Union, however, there is a growing disposition 
among school officers to avail themselves of this 
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effective means of culture, and to foster a spiritin 
the community which will facilitate the opera- 
tion of laws passed for the encouragement of 
tree planting and the protection of trees; in 
Connecticut, especially, the late energetic secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education, Hon. B.G. 
Northrop, inaugurated a movement which is im- 
proving the surroundings of schools in the rural 
districts almost beyond recognition, and in West 
Virginia the commendable efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, under the direction 
of Hon. B. L. Butcher, have resulted in similar 
improvements. The work of Dr. Peaslee, City 
Superintendent of Cincinnati, in the same di- 
rection, has also been especially successful. 

Many considerations of an obviously persua- 
sive character may readily be adduced to en- 
courage the practice of tree planting, whether 
the subject be looked at from an economical, a 
sanitary, or an zsthetic standpoint; and in the 
excited interest with reference to this subject 
subject which characterized the centennial year 
they were vigorously urged and favorably re- 
ceived. Trees, moreover, are largely planted 
with a view to benefit posterity, and advantages 
may accrue that were notat all foreseen by the ori- 
ginal planter. A striking illustration of this is 
afforded in the case of Evelyn's Sylva, pub- 
lished in 1664. Evelyn's efforts were mainly 
directed to introducing ornamental plantations 
into England, but they eventually resulted 
in supplying her at an opportune moment with 
the timber needed in the construction of the navy. 
by means of which she maintained her suprem- 
acy at sea during the Napoleonic wars. 


—- —~> -- -— 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


IMMENSE IMPORTANCE OF SECURING THE 
ABLEST AND BEST MAN. 


UT little progress can be made in our 

school-work, unless we have the power 
of procuring teachers whose culture and 
character will serve to elevate and guide the 
general sentiment of the State. From the’ 
fact that the teachers are selected by our Di- 
rectors, under the sole limitation of certifi- 
cates granted either by the State or by 
County Superintendents, too great care can- 
not be exercised in the selection of our 
Superintendents. 

Here, perhaps, more than anywhere else, 
we need the very ‘highest qualification. 
Men distinguished for scholarship and pro- 
fessional abjlity are requisite, and every ef- 
fort should be made to secure such men, 
and keep them in their fields of usefulness as 
long as possible. It is immaterial from 
what quarter they come, or what may be 
their political alliances, provided they have 
broad scholarship, and a deep interest in 
the whole estate of learning, as this is rep- 
resented throughout the Commonwealth. 
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It is quite plain that examinations con- 
ducted by men of this character will at once 
act as a guiding and stimulating force among 
the teachers. Teachers will feel what their 
proper aim should be, and will be encour- 


aged to make persistent efforts to honor | 


their profession. 
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Peter Cooper realized the dream of his life in 
the establishment of the institution which bears 
his name. Believing, as few, very few rich men do, 
that his wealth wasa sacred trust to be used for the 
benefit of his fellow creatures, Mr. Cooper gave 
not merely of his money, but his life thenceforth 
and anxious thought, to the building up and 


| maintainance of the Cooper Union for the Ad- 


Beyond this: The whole community will | 
recognize the value of the Common Schools, | 
as they see men of marked ability using | 


their best endeavors to give proper charac- 
ter to the social order around them, by 


hesitation, confide. They also who have in 
charge the higher culture of the State in 


vancement of Science and Art. The title, while 
it expresses a high purpose, falls far short of con- 
veying any idea of the vast range of the good 
work of the Union. The advancement of science 
and art is well enough, but to teach, without one 


; : ee , | cent of charge, 40,000 men and women to earn 
supplying the various districts with teachers | 
in whom our very best citizens can, without | 


our Colleges and Universities will most | 


cheerfully lend their aid to a work thus ad- 
ministered, knowing how closely it is related 
to their own progress and welfare. 


a good living at skilled trades; to cultivate, 
without money and without price, the hands and 


| brains of scores of thousands so that they may 


advance themselves in the world; and to exalt, 
mentally, morally and physically, the poor and 
friendless, are far nobler objects. What the 
schools of the Cooper Union do is to give boys 


| and girls that practical education which will be 


Hence, in the election or appointment of | ‘ 
| and butter, and something besides, for their 


Superintendents, no other issue should be 
made than that of marked fitness, in schol- 


arship and culture and administrative ability. | 
It is to be regretted that often the election | 


or appointment of these officers becomes 


a party issue, and brings about a sort of | 


candidating campaign, in which the broad 


interests of the work to be done by the Su- | 


perintendents is lost from view. 

Let us discourage this as much as possi- 
ble ; and see to it that our children and our 
whole social order be not injured by a folly 


inestimably valuable to them in their trades 
and professions, and enable them to earn bread 


families. 
THIS GREAT WORK. 


The actual work of the Cooper Union is one 
of the largest of any educational institution in 
the world. The reading room furnishes amuse- 
ment and instruction to over two thousand peo- 
ple every day, and over three hundred papéts 
and magazines and five hundred books are called 
for. It is open from eight in the morning until 


| ten at night through the week, and on Sundays 


so easily avoided, and yet so easily en- | 


gaged in. 


tin 
—_ 
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Union. 


pists of whom that great city has reason to be 
proud. While cther men have made gene- 
rous bequests for educational or charitable 
pur 


after twelve o'clock, and every respectable per- 
son is admitted without any formality or restric- 
tion. It is the largest reading room in the 


| country, is well lighted and comfortable, and 


| fully supplied with the periodical literature of 
| many languages. 


But the reading room is the least important 


| part of the educational machinery of Cooper 


SAH | Union. 
N New York everybody knows the Cooper | 
It isthe enduring monument of | 


the wisest of all the many wealthy philanthro- | 
| the Union, where about two thousand people as- 


The number of pupils who entered the 
various Classes last year was 3,334. And besides 
these, there are public lectures every Saturday 
night during the fall and winter in the great hall of 


semble once every week to hear the most dis- 


| tinguished men in the country discourse upon 
| the questions of the day in science, art, and 


ses, he distributed most of his means | 


during his life-time, knowing that he could | 


do this far better than anybody else could 
do it for him. Liberal men who have money 


Cooper’s example, who dying at the age of | 


‘ninety-three, died all too soon for tens of | 
thousands of beneficiaries who révered and | 


loved him. The following article from the | 
| the founder's son; Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, Peter 
| Cooper's son-in-law and business partner; Mr. 


New York Hera/d will give some general 
idea of the great institution which he founded, 


ing care of a parent for the child of his af- 
fection and of his dearest hopes : 
A quarter of a century ago, lacking one year, 


literature. 

The building cost $630,000, and Mr. Cooper's 
previous endowments for the support of the in- 
stitution have amounted to about $200,000. The 


to give would do well to follow good Peter | administration of the interest from this fund and 


the general management of affairs are under 


| the control of a board of trustees, of which Mr. 


Cooper himself continued to be president and 
the most active member up to his death. The 
present trustees are ex-Mayor Edward Cooper, 


and over which he presided with the foster- | Daniel F. Tieman, Mr. John E. Parsons and 


Mr. Wilson G. Hunt. It costs about $50,000 a 
year to run the institution, and it is practically 


| self-supporting, the income being derived from 
| the rents of the stores in the lower part of the 
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buildifig; the great hall in the basement, and 
the interest accruing on the founder's endow- 
ment fund 

But hundreds of applications are annually re- 
fused for lack of accommodations. The entire 
expenditures of the trustees on the building and 
education from 1859 to 1882, inclusive, were 
only $1,519,192. Reckoning the thousands of 
pupils that have passed through its classes, and 
the hundreds of thousands benefited by its 
other advantages of instruction, this compara- 
tively small sum spent in twenty-three years 
will appear a very economical means to very 
large and useful ends. 

THE SCHOOL™ 

The schools occupy the greater part of the 
building. The whole of the large structure 
above the reading room, which is on the second 
floor, is diyided into class rooms and devoted to 
educational purposes of a wide range. There 
are now thirty-five hundred pupils, and there 
would be many more if the building would ac- 
commodate them. The demand is growing 
every year, and in all the departments the ap- 
plicants seeking admission far exceed the ac- 
commodations. In some classes the number 
of those who were turned away at the begirining 
of the present year was greater than the number 
admitted. The pupils are received on the sim- 
ple rule of first come first served, the necessary 
qualifications on the part of the applicant being 
good character, a suitable age, and an expressed 
intention to turn the advantages of the institu- 
tion to industrial purposes and self-support. 
Great care is taken to select for admission those 
who are the least able to pay the usual charges 
of educational institutions for special instruction. 
Young men and girls with poor parents, or who 
are dependent upon their own resources, are 
always given the first choice. Amateurs in art 
or science are not wanted and not admitted, 
with a single unimportant exception, to be here- 
after explained. Such is the reputation for 
thoroughness in the instruction given in these 
schools, that many parents who can and will 
pay liberally are anxious to have their children 
received. The building could be filled with 
these amateurs twice over every season, but it 
would be directly contrary to the wise purposes 
of the founder to receive this class, and they are 
never knowingly taken. The private pay- 
schools furnish ample provision for pupils of this 
class. 

“It is a great pity we have not more room,” 
said Curator Sachos:- ‘‘ This great institution 
should be multiplied fourfold. In some of the 
branches—notably the women’s art school—ap- 
plicants for admission sometimes wait for two 
years before they can be received. We use every 
available inch of room.” 

FOR BOYS AND MEN. 

There are both day and night schools. The 
former are for girls and young ladies, the latter 
for boys and young men. The male schools 
are in two sections—the department of science 
arid the department of art. The first admits 
about one thousand scholars during the term, 
and has classes in algebra, geometry, trigono- 
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metry, analytical and descriptive geometry, 
differential and integral calculus, elemen- 
tary mechanics, natural philosophy, engineer- 
ing, astronomy, elementary and analytical 
chemistry, geology, scientific mechanical draw- 
ing, oratory and debate. 

The art school admits over 1,200 pupils during 
the term, and teaches them drawing in perspec- 
tive, mechanical and architectural drawing,draw- 
ing from the cast, form drawing, industrial draw- 
ing free-hand drawing and modeling in clay. 
The students join whatever classes they please, 
choosing those, of course, which will best fit 
them for the calling which they expect to follow. 
Some of them cannot afford the time necessary 
for the complete course, and the personnel of the 
classes changes considerably before the school 
year is Over. Nearly all the pupils work at 
their trades during the day, and attend the 
schools at night. The hours are from half-past 
seven to half-past nine, and every class-room 
is occupied every evening. The students must 
be over fifteen years of age, and have a good 
rudimentary education in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The majority are lads of from 
eighteen to twenty, serving their time in work- 
shop or office, but it is a common sight to see a * 
middle-aged man standing by the side of a boy 
of seventeen. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CLASSES. 

Most of those in the scientific classes are em- 
broyo machinists, designers, artistic woodwork- 
ers, stonecutters, jewelers, painters, and workers 
in metals. As nearly all of them are obliged to 
work at their trades during the day, the pupils 
find a nightly attendance at school too conkahig, 
and that is one reason why the classes are not 
identically the same at the close of the term as 
at the beginning. The lads are generally bright, 
ambitious and industrious, and, beginning with 
the school year in October, they want to study 
everything. They join all the classes and come 
every night, but after a few months they find 
they have undertaken too much, and allow some 
of the studies to drop, devoting themselves to 
others and averaging about four nights a week 
at school. Stationery materials required in the 
chemical and modeling classes, etc., are fur- 
nished free, and text-books are sold at cost 
price. 

The classes in oratory and debate are the 
largest, and next come algebra, geometry, and 
elementary chemistry. It is considered by Pro- 
fessor Plympton, the director of the night 
schools and professor of philosophy, mechanism 
and astronomy, that a full course of mathema- 
tics is a necessary preliminary to any thorough 
scientific study. Very few have come to the 
schools prepared with elementary mathematics 
for the study of practical engineering and me- 
chanics. “It is to be regretted,”’ says Professor 
Plympton, ‘‘that very few students can remain 
to pursue the whole course of scientific studies 
which entitles them to the medal and diploma. 
But nothing less than such a course can enable 
a man to achieve the highest sphere of useful- 
ness in the ranks of modern industry. Certifi- 
cates of proficiency are, however, given to those 
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who ,have attended the class on any particular 
subject and passed a satisfactory examination.” 
The lectures on natural philosophy, chemistry, 
English literature, elocution and rhetoric, are 
attended by many who do not belong to the 
classes. 


THE ART SCHOOL FOR MEN. 


The male classes in the art schoolsare forthe 
most part made up of apprentices in architects’ 
offices and of designers of tiles, wall-papers, oil- 
cloths, carriage painters and makers, mechani- 
cal sculptors, and kindred trades where artistic 
workmanship is called for. There is no other 
school in New York where facilities of this sort 
are furnished free. The Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen give free lectures to artisans in 
certain branches occasionally, but they do not 

retend to the scope and thoroughness of Cooper 
nion courses. The largest classes in the art 
department are in free-hand drawing, and in 
mechanical, architectural and industrial draw- 
ing. All the lessons are practical and they bear 
on the employments in which the arts of de- 
sign and drawing are principal or accessory oc- 
cupations. But if the pupil shows a talent for 
*high art, and has the leisure and means to pur- 
sue it he is recommended to other schools in 
the city, established for the special instruction 
of professional artists. 


THE WOMEN’S SCHOOLS. 


To provide honorable and useful employ- 
ment for women is one of the problems of civi- 
lization. The necessity for self-support is as 
imperative to many women as to men, and 
skilled employments of some kinds are better 
adapted for women than for men. Nothing 
seems to supply this want so well as the in- 
dustrial art schools of Cooper Union. 

The art school for women is open every day 
from nine toone. Mrs. Susan H. Carter is the 
principal. There are about eight hundred pu- 
pils, and every room is crowded. The course 
of instruction includes all that is taught in the 
male art schools,and much more. Many of the 
graduates find places as teachers of drawing, 
painting and so on, and others become design- 
ers for carpets, oilcloths, wall papers, tiles, etc. 
Mr. R. Swain Gifford is the instructor in painting 
to graduates from the drawing classes. 

The school is divided into five departments 
—drawing, painting, photography, wood en- 
graving and normal teaching. The drawing 
and painting school is conducted ona high plane 
of skill and taste, and has furnished many teach- 
ers in these departments. It is the purpose of 
the instruction in the art departments to unite the 
two instrumentalities in the productions of art 
—both designing and careful execution. Inven- 
tion is specially promoted by the lectures on art 
which the pupils receive, the instructions in per- 
spective drawing, and especially the lectures 
and instruction given to the normal class for 
the preparation of teachers of drawing in pri- 
vate and public schools. It is the purpose of 
the trustees to extend the instruction in the 
schools of art more into the departments of in- 
vention and design, as answering a demand 
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most truly American, where the inventivgsfacul- 
ties are more active than in any other part of the 
world. 

It is worthy of note that the purpose of giving 
such instruction in practical art and applied 
sciences as will put an independent employment 
in the hands of every student, is in many in- 
stances commenced while the pupil is still under 
instruction in the institution. This is especially 
the case in the art school for women. The 
amount reported as earned for themselves by 
pupils in the different departments of the wo- 
man’s art school last year was $28,932. 


ENGRAVING, TELEGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING,. 


There are som@orty ladies in the engraving 
class. The advanced pupils do clever work, 
and are employed on the Century magazine and 
other publications. 

There are sixty or more young ladies who 
study telegraphing. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has so far interested itself in 
this school as to pay a teacher who trains the 
pupils in the thorough methods of that company. 
It can thus draw competent operators for its 
offices from this school, and it has provided a 
large proportion of the graduates of this school, 
in times past, with employment on its lines, al- 
though it is under no special obligation to pro- 
vide a place for any. 

The last thing Mr. Cooper did before he died 
was to purchase six type-writers. Instruction in 
their use has been added to the women’s 
schools, and it has been found a very useful ad- 
junct. Work can easily be procured for girls 
who understand this process of copying. 

The !ast report of the Curator says, concern- 
ing the general work of the institution: ‘With- 
in a few years, and largely due to the influence 
of the Cooper Union, technical schools and sys- 
tematic instruction in skilled forms of labor have 
been established in several large cities. The 
diffusion of wealth and intelligence among those 
called the operative classes as distinguished 
from the professional, renders their demand upon 
the public wealth for educational facilities more 
and more imperative ; and nothing can satisfy 
this demand short of engrafting upon the com- 
mon school system the methods of the indus- 
trial and technical school. The Cooper Union 
and smaller institutions of a similar kind are 
leading the way, and inaugurating the methods 
for a great system of instruction specially adapted 
to the wants of the industrial and skilled opera- 
tive classes that form much the largest part of 
our population. 

“The pupils who leave the schools with some 
proof of proficiency demonstrate the help which 
such instruction is to them by the readi- 
ness with which they get employment. There 
is often a call, in advance, upon the principals 
of the scientific and art departments, for men 
or women thought competent to teach, or to con- 
duct the different employments which they are 
taught here.” 

In summing up this brief view of the Cooper 
Union, the thoughtful mind will reflect on the 
fact that with a sum of money less than the an- 
nual expenditure of many a wealthy family in 
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this city, the Cooper Union counts its yearly 
beneficiaries by the thousands. This institu- 
tion bestows its charity in the best form—that of 
promoting self-dependence and _ intellectual 
training for the work of life. 


— 
> 


TEMPERANCE AND THE CHURCH. 





MONG the questions of the time upon 
[\. which depend in no small degree the 
weal or woe of multitudes stands that of in- 
toxicating drink. The curse is everywhere 
present, and the efforts to restrain its cav- 
ages were never more active than to-day. 
Thé. latest official utterance that we have 
seen is by the Philadelphia Conference of 
the Methodist Church, recently in session at 
Lancaster, the committee reporting as fol- 
lows and the large body of clergymen en- 
dorsing their report: 

We are obliged to look upon the question of 
temperance from the standpoint of the Christian 
ministry, recognizing our duty to teach what is 
true in morals and religion, and thus mould 
public opinion. We have the ear of the public 
to a large extent, and with the utmost fidelity 
we must press home the truths of temperance 
upon the public intellect, heart and conscience. 
The rising generation is largely within our power. 
We must mould their habits of thought, that in 
mature years they may not have to unlearn 
what they were taught in childhood. We must 
warn them against the liquor system, as a whole, 
and in all its parts, and Zeach them the reasons 
why it should be opposed. The repugnance of 
the moral sense to the whole system will be in 
proportion to the intelligence possessed upon 
the question at issue. We must therefore seek 
to inform ourselves upon all its phases—scien- 
tific, legal, political and moral—that we may 
teach others and bring them to well-grounded 
convictions. 

As ministers of God, whose ‘‘ commandments 
are exceeding broad,’’ covering all moral rela- 
tions and duties, we hold and teach, first, that 
the use, as a beverage, of any kind of intoxi- 
cating drink is morally wrong, and the making 
and furnishing of it for such use is a sin and 
ought to be made a crime. 


2. Well-established facts of science teach us | 
| the formation of auxiliary societies in all our 


that nature speaks against the use of alcohol; 
that God never made it; that it is a product of 
man’s art, whose results are the perversion of 
judgment, the dethronement of reason, the par- 
alysis of physical strength, and the degeneration 
of the moral nature. 

3. That a correct exegesis of the Holy Scrip- 
tures will show that the principles of revelation 
are in exact harmony with the established facts 
of science upon the use of strong drink. 

The battle against intemperance has been a 
long and persistent one, and has been rightly 
characterized as ‘‘one phase of the war between 
heaven and hell." We have long tried to re- 
strict the evil by statute law, but have failed. 

We therefore rejoice to see public opinion 





crystallizing upon the local form of prohibition 
by constitutional amendments. The State of 
Kansas has this amendment, and is a bright star 
upon the dark horizon. There are now twenty- 
four other States endeavoring to secure it. 

We regard this form of prohibition with favor. 
First, because of the permanency of Constitu- 
tional law, and the influence of the oath for its 
support which executive officers of the Com- 
monwealth, legislators, judges, and all other offi- 
cers of the law are required to take before enter- 
ing upon their respective duties, and, secondly, 
because of freedom from change to which statute 
law is subject through partisan influences or 
the corupt attempts upon legislators and courts. 

The prohibition idea is not new to Methodism. 
We refer with pride to our far-seeing and vener- 
able founder, John Wesley, who said the great 
evil of intemperance might be eradicated “by 
prohibiting forever, by making a full end of that 
bane of health, of life and of virtue, distilling.” 
Total abstinence by the individual and pro- 
hibition by the State is the good for which we 
strive. If we fail once we return again to the 
strife, and will continue it until we achieve vic- 
tory in both State and Nation, and the glory of 
our country shall be the symbol of sobriety, 
dignity and power. 

In view of the facts and their importance to 
the church, the state, and society, we are 

Resolved, That we will continue to proclaim 
the moral duty of total abstinence from the use 
of intoxicants as beverages, and will enforce 
this duty by example and argument. 

Resolved, That we will faithfully warn and 
teach the young how to escape the evils set 
for their feet, and pledge them against the use 
of intoxicating liquors. 

Resolved, That as helps to these important 
ends, we recommend a more faithful distribution 
of carefully-prepared temperance literature, 
more frequent presentations of this vital subject 
from the pulpit, to the Sunday-schools, and on 
special occasions. 

Resolved, That we fully approve of the intro- 
duction and use of scientific text-books in our 
schools, showing the nature of alcohol and its 
effects on the human system. 

Resolved, That we cordially endorse and 
commend the work of our Conference Temper- 
ance Society and we will appeal privately to the 
friends of the cause for contributions to carry on 
its work, and that we most earnestly recommend 


churches. 

Resolved, That we recommend the observance 
of the first Sunday in November as ‘“‘ Temper 
ance Day” in our churches and Sunday-schools, 
that the cause of temperance may be simul- 
taneously presented in all our congregations, 
and the Father of Mercies be implored for the 
success of our cause in the abolishment of the 
great evil of the drink customs of our age. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the triumph of 
Constitutional Prohibition in Kansas, and will 
pray and hope for the same in our own favored 
Commonwealth ; and that we will pray and toil 
for the incorporation of this measure into the 
fundamental law of the United States. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, May, 1883. 


HE Annual Examinations at the several State | 
Normal Schools will take place this year as | 


follows : 

Kutztown, Mansfield, commencing at ga. m., 
Monday, May 28. 

Bloomsburg, West Chester, commencing at 9 
a. m., Monday, June 4. 

Edinboro’, California, commencing at 9 a. m., 
Monday, June 11. 


Shippensburg, Lock Haven, commencing at | : 
bp . : . | quested to make a thorough, personal prelfmi- 


9g a. m., Monday, June 18. 
Millersville, Indiana, commencing at 9g a. 
m., Monday, June 25. 


The Principals of the several schools will at- | 


tend the examinations as follows: Prof. Raub at 
Kutztown; Prof. Cooper at Mansfield; Prof. 
Beard at Bloomsburg; Prof. Heiges at West 
Chester; Prof. Schaeffer at Edinboro’ ; 
Philips at California; Prof. Brooks at Shippens- 


burg ; Prof. Waller at Lock Haven; Prof. Dur- | 


ling at Millersville; and Prof. Thomas at In- 
diana. 

Superintendents Knauss and Keck will serve 
on the Board of Examiners at Kutztown ; Supts. 
James and Cass at Mansfield ; Supts. McNeal 
and Grimes at Bloomsburg ; Supts. Harvey and 
Hoffecker at West Chester ; Supts. Twining and 
Carroll at Edinboro’; Supts. Nickerson and 


Weller at California; Supts. Cessna and Disert 
at Shippensburg ; Supts. Buckbee and Magee at 
Lock Haven; Supts. Shelley and Ames at | 
Lancaster; and Supts. Strayer and Craighead | 


at Indiana. All the Superintendents of the sev- 
eral Normal School Districts are official visitors 


under the law, and should be present at the | 


proper examinations to witness and give advice 
concerning the proceedings. The expenses of the 
members of the Board of Examiners will be paid 
by the State. No one appointed as a member of 
Board can be absent without securing the servi- 


ces of another person, of the same class, to take | 


the place of his own, and all such changes shall be 


subject tothe approva] of the Department. Each | 


student must receive four affirmative votes out 
of five in order to graduate. 


The following rules concerning the examina- | 


tions will be in force: 1. The examination must 
be strictly private, no persons being admitted 
except the members of the faculty, the Board of 
Trustees, and: invited guests. 2. The voting 
must be done by ballot. 3. The result of the 
examinations must be announced by the presi- 
dent of the Board. 

The order of the examinations will. be as fol- 
lows : 

1. A careful written examination in the fol- 
lowing branches: First—Mathematics, includ- 
ing Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. _ Sec- 
ond—Natural Sciences, including Natural Phi- 
losophy, Botanyand Physiology. Third—Zan- 

age, including Spelling, Reading, Grammar, 

hetoric, and the elements of Latin. Fourth— 
Historical Sciences, including Geography, His- 


Prof. | | A . 
| questions may be written, and a sufficient quan- 


| this Department. 


| tory of the United States, andthe Constitution of 
| the United States. 


Fifth— Professional Studies, 
including Mental Philosophy, Methods of In- 
struction, and School Economy. 

2. A brief supplementary oral examination in 


| the same branches. . 


3. A special examination in Drawing, Vocal 
Music and Book-keeping. No student who has 
not studied these branches to the extent required, 
and for the length of time named in the course 
of study, can graduate. 

Normal School Principals are earnestly re- 


nary examination of the graduating classes, in 
their several schools, in all the studies of the 
course, and to drop all students not fully pre- 
pared, both in scholarship and teaching skill. 
To facilitate these examinations, each school 
is requested to provide its class with a room fur- 
nished with desks, a blackboard upon which 


tity of unruled paper in half sheets, about eight 
by ten inches in size, clasps for fastening the 


| sheets together, and suitable pencils for writing. 


The State Superintendent hopes to find at all 
the schools the minutes of the proceedings of 
the several Boards of Examiners which have 
held sessions at these schools, including com- 
plete lists of all graduates, both of the first and 
second degree, and of all persons receiving 
teachers’ certificates. 

E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


To the Principals and Managers of the Soldiers’ 

Orphan Schools and Homes: 

The early date at which the examinations of 
the several schools and homes were held last 
year having given so much satisfaction to all in- 
terested, we deem it proper to adopt it as a cus- 
tom forthe future. Vacation will commence on 
Friday, July 13th, and continue until Saturday, 
September 1st. All the pupils must return to 
school promptly at the end of this period, as no 
excuses will be allowed for absences after that 
time. 

The annual examinations at the several insti- 
tutions may continue as many days as those di- 
rectly controlling them shall deem advisable, 
but the time of holding each examination must 
be made to include the day of visitation by the 
State officers named below. These officers, 
when present, will conduct the examinations, call- 
ing upon such persons to assist them as they may 
deem proper: and it is hereby directed that in 
general they limit the examinations in the lower 
classes to some one branch of instruction, reserv- 
ing most of the time for a more general exami- 
nation of the higher classes, or classes contain- 
ing pupils soon to leave the institution. The 
reports of the examinations will be made out in 
the same way as last year, by the officers of the 
several schools and homes, and forwarded to 
No regular examinations will 
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be held at the Children’s Home, York, the In- 
dustrial School, Lincoln Institution and Church 
Home, Philadelphia, or St. Paul's Orphan Home, 
Butler. These institutions, however, will be 
visited and carefully inspected, as heretofore. 
The examinations will begin promptly.at nine 
o'clock on the morning of the days named. 

The Superintendent will attend examinations 
at the following schools: Loysville, Tuesday, 
May 15; McAllisterville, Wednesday, May 16; 
White Hall, Thursday, May 17; Mount Joy, Fri- 
day, May 18; Chester Springs, Tuesday, May 22; 
Soldiers’ Orphan Institute, Wednesday, May 23; 
Mansfield, Tuesday, May 29; Harford, Friday, 
June 1. Deputy State Superintendent Houck 
will be present at Uniontown, Wednesday, May 
23d. Mr. A. J. Davis, Statistical Clerk, Depart- 
ment Public Instruction, will be present at Mer- 
cer, Tuesday, May 22, and at Dayton, Friday, 
May 25th. Rev. John W. Sayres, Inspector 
Department of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, will be 
present with the State Superintendent at Chester 
Springs and Soldiers’ Orphan Institute. Mrs. 
E. E. Hutter, Lady Inspector, will be present 
at the schools of her choice, and take part in the 
examinations. Gen. E. S. Osborne, Commander 
Departmert of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of 
the Republic, will be present with the State Su- 
perintendent at Mansfield and Harford Schools. 

His Excellency, the Governor, is most cordi- 
ally invited to attend as many of the examina- 
tions as will suit his convenience. 

The superintendents of schools and the prin- 
cipals of rate Normal Schools will take part in 
the examinations held in their respective dis- 
tricts. An exhibition of industrial skill and mili- 
tary drill will form a feature of the examinations. 
Drawing and copy-books should be ready for 
inspection. 

The examinations will be, as heretofore, pub- 
lic, and the authorities of the several schools are 
réquested to invite especially the presence of su- 
perintendents, directors and teachers of common 
schools, members of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, old soldiers and sailors, members of the 
Legislature, judges of the courts, clergymen, 
editors, and such other citizens of the several lo- 
calities as have interested themselves in the work 
of education as conducted in these schools. 

Pupils must resume their studies immediately 
after the examinations are concluded, and con- 
tinue in unbroken attendance to the time fixed 
for vacation. Arrangements should be perfected 
at the schools so that the examinations may 
commence promptly at the hour appointed. 
The regulations for vacation will be the same as 
in past years. 

E. E. HIGBEE, Superintendent. 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A CONVENTION of County, City and Borough 
Superintendents will be held at Williamsport, 
Pa., in conjunction with the State Teachers’ 
Association, on the afternoons of July 10, 11 and 


12; convening each afternoon at 3 o'clock. | 


Papers will be read as follows, one each after- 
noon session : 

Local and County Institutes. By Supt. J. W. 
Harvey. 
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Organization of Libraries for City Schools. 
By Supt. R. K. Buehrle. 

How far can Industrial Arts be Introduced 
in our Public Schools. By Supt. F. C. Derr. 

Ample time will be given for the discussion of 
any topic which the Superintendénts may deem 
worthy of consideration. 

We hope that there may be a full attendance, 
and urge upon the Superintendents the necessity 
of a full representation. Our public schools can 
be advanced only as we are able to impress the 
general sentiment of the Commonwealth. 

E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


—__—_ >> ____- 


DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 
PUBLISHING THE ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


INSTEAD of the perplexing mode of publishing 
the accounts of school boards required by law 
some years since, the Legislature has since 
passed a law entitled ‘‘An Act to regulate the 
publication of the accounts and financial state- 
ments of school boards,’’ which must not be 
disregarded by Boards of Directors. It is as 
follows : 

Sec. 1.—That it shall be the duty of each 
board of school directors in the several school 
districts of this commonwealth annually, at the 
close of the school year, to place in the hands 
of proper auditors a full certified statement, 
itemized, of their receipts and expenditures for 
the past year, including the assets and liabili- 
ties of the district, of all kinds, with all books, 
papers and vouchers relating to the same, to be 
by said auditors, examined, and if found to be 
correct, approved ; such statement to be spread 
upon the minutes of the board of directors, and 
in acondensed but fully classified form published 
by said board in not less than ten written or 
printed handbills, to be put up in the most pub- 
lic places in the district, or, if deemed prefera- 
ble, in the two newspapers of the county in 
which the district is situated, having the largest 
circulation among the citizens interested ; and 
for any neglect or failure to perform the duties 
enjoined by this act, the officers named therein 
shall be’considered guilty of misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, to be paid into the school fund of the 
district in which the offense shall have been 
committed. 

Sec. 2.—That the publication of the accounts 
of school boards herein provided for shall be in 
lieu of all publication of said accounts now re- 
quired by law; and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith be and they are hereby re- 
pealed. Provided, That the provisions of -this 
act shall not extend-to cities of the first class. 


CHANGE IN POST OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Mr. Jos. F. BARTON, County Superintendent 
of Fulton, announces a change of his post- 
office address from Saluvia to McConnellsburg. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: The schools are 
nearly all closed. Ninety out of every hundred did 
good work. Our teachers are interested in their 
work; many of them will attend our Academies or 
Normal schools during the coming summer. The 
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| 
| 


trustees of our academies and select schools have | 


made good selections for their instructors, and, we 
think, are prepared to do better Normal work than 
they ever did. Young persons who had not the means 
to go far from home to school, have received a good 
education, and are filling positions of trust to-day, 
through the opportunities afforded by our Academies 
and select schools. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: All the schools in the 
county have been visited once, except four, and they 
were not in session when the others in the same dis- 
tricts were visited; and quite a number have been 
visited a second time. 


[May, 


CARBON.—Supt. Balliet: The handsome new school 
building erected at Nesquehoning, was dedicated on 
the 24th inst. with appropriate literary exercises. 
All the teachers of the district, except a few who 
were unavoidably absent, took part in the exer- 
cises. . The schools in several of our rural districts 
will close in a few weeks. A number of these dis- 
tricts have only five months’ school, and pay very low 
salaries to their teachers. By this sort of “economy”’ 
these districts lose one or several of their best teach- 
ers every year. It is a kind of “economy” that no 


| man in a private enterprise could practice very long 


| during the past weeks. 


without becoming poor. 
CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: Many of the schools closed 
A number of them gave 


| creditable entertainments, and a few had public ex- 


| aminations. 


The past term seems to have been, in 


| general, successful, and both patrons and directors 


Sickness in my family has | 


very much interfered with my work for the last two | 


months. The district schools are nearly all closed. 
In a general way the schools have been successful— 
at least as much so as they have ever been. 


express satisfaction with results in the majority of 
districts. 
CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: All the schools of Up- 


|. per Uwchlan have been supplied with Mitchell’s Map 


Berks.—Supt. Keck: Nearly all our public schools | 
are closed. With a few exceptions the teachers were | 


very faithful, and did excellent work. During the 


long summer vacation the Amityville and Millersburg 


Seminaries,Stouchsburg and Bernville High schools, 
Strausstown Select school, Oley Academy, and the 
Keystone Normal school, will be in session to train 
teachers, and those expecting to become teachers. 
Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: West Springtown school, 
Miss Amanda Hess teacher, has been furnished with 
a set of beautiful outline maps. When the school 
was visited (unexpectedly) by the Superintendent, 
every pupil on the roll was present, fifty-six in all. 
This surpassed anything we had ever met in our 
somewhat extended experience in school visitation. 
BuTLer.— Supt. Murtland: The 
nearly all closed. With few exceptions good work 
was done. 


of the United States, and Butler’s Map of Pennsyl- 
vania. New Prospect school, in the same district, 
has been furnished with excellent patent furniture, 
z. e. Closed desks with lids. I am sorry to say that 
some districts still buy the open desks, which are so 
unhandy in getting books in and out, and in which 
the dust settles upon books and other contents every 


| time the room is swept. 


CLEARFIELD.— Supt. McQuown: Miss Harriet 
Swan, of Clearfield borough, who was for many years 


| a devoted and eminently successful instructor of the 


schools have | 


The school board of Adams district has | 


a banner that is presented at the opening of the term | 


to the school that shows the highest percentage of at- 
tendance for the previous term. 
held last term by the pupils of school No. 2, taught 
by Miss Irvine. . The district also keeps up local In- 
stitutes, the last of which was held March roth, and 
was well attended. 
with one exception, quite a number of the patrons of 
the schools, and teachers from other districts, were 
present. The ladies of the district served an excel- 
lent dinner for the occasion. Harmony has now one 
of the best school buildings in the county. We have 


This banner was | 


All the teachers, the directors | 


| borough schools that have not yet closed. 


been informed that Zelienople will rebuild during the | 


summer. 
building and fitted it up for an academy. The town 
is located in a healthy part of the country; the peo- 
ple are kind and hospitable and generous, and intend 
to make Prospect Academy one of the permanent in- 
stitutions of the county. Prof. N. M. Crowe, of 
Evans City, will have charge of the school. 
CAMBRIA.—Supt. Strayer: An educational meet- 
ing was held in Reade township during the month. 
A great deal of interest was manifested by teachers, 
directors and patrons. The following was the pro- 
gramme of exercises: The New Methods; Term- 
closing Exercises; Is Teaching a Profession ? School 
Visitation ; How Can District Institutes be Made In- 
teresting? The County Superintendent addressed 
the meeting at the evening session on “ The New 
Education.’ Reade pays liberal salaries, will soon 
have good school-houses, and good schools will follow. 


The people of Prospect have purchased a | 





young, is dead. Some years ago she attended the Mil- 
lersville State Normal school for several terms. Her 
school for girls in Clearfield will be remembered as 
one of the best of the kind ever established in the 
county. This she abandoned in 1873 to accept a 
position as teacher in the Leonard Graded school, 
which position she held until 1878. She loved to 
talk of common schools and of their value. Her 
life was, indeed, well spent in incessant labor for 
humanity. 

ELk.—Supt. Dixon: Spring Creek township is 
now building a two-story school-house at Arroyo, 
and will start a graded school. On the 13th of April 
the Benezette Graded school will graduate a large 
class in the ordinary English branches of instruc- 
tion. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Baker: I have visited all 
the schools in the county, and expect to re-visit the 
I have 
consented to spend from one to two weeks, within 
the ensuing three months, at each of three Normal 
schools in the county, to give such as contemplate 
teaching, some special instructions adapted to the 
more prominent wants of teachers. From what I can 
learn, a large number of our teachers will be students 
at State and other Normal schools this spring and 
summer. 


JEFFERSON.—Supt. Kelly: All the public schools 


| of the county have closed except those of Brookville, 


which will close May 9th, with a public exhibition. 
We held eight pupils’ examinations this month, and 
awarded sixty-four common-school diplomas. Sum- 
mer Normals will be held at Corsica, Belleview, and 
Brockwayville. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Balph: Most of the schools 
closed during the latter part of March. A larger 
number than usual of this year’s teachers began with- 
out experience, and a good deal of apprehension was 
felt for the result; but the work has been ‘generally 
very well done, the enthusiasm and energy of the be- 
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ginners making up in a good degree for their lack of | 


experience. ‘The writer’s work has made a very sat- 
isfactory advance in primary instruction. Most of the 
schools closed with a public examination and a gath- 
ering of the people of the district, accompanied with 
dinner, presents to teachers, and often an engagement 
or invitation to teach next year. These evidences of 
interest in the schools and satisfaction with their work 
are highly gratifying. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Nearly all the schools 
in the rural districts have closed. We will have 
fewer failures to report than during any previons 
year. The schools were well attended to the end of 
the term. Private subscription schools are being 
opened in all parts of the county. There seems to be 
more demand for ‘‘summer-school” than heretofore. 

LycominGc.— Supt. Riddell: During this month 
examinations were held in various parts of the 
county, attended by pupils who had finished the 
common-school branches. About forty diplomas 
will be awarded the successful candidates. Much 
interest is manifested in these annual examinations, 
the classes increasing every year. The effect is, that 
pupils remain in school longer than formerly, which 
is an immediate benefit not only to the pupil, but to 
the school as well. Every preparation is being made 
by our teachers to have the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association successful. 

McKran.—Supt. Campbell: The Lafayette school 
board furnish text-books at public expense. A Lyce- 
um has been organized by the pupils of Smethport 
school. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. McClenahen: All the schools in 
the county, except those of Logan and Lewistown, 
have closed. We have had some excellent teaching 
this term, and some very poor; but on the whole we 


have made some improvement, and I think have 
opened the way for more marked progress in the 


future. Some of the schools closed with review ex- 
ercises, and some with literary entertainments, etc. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: Local Institutes 
were held at Pennsburg, Jenkintown, Kulpsville, and 
King-of-Prussia. All were largely attended by teach- 
ers, directors, and citizens. About forty teachers 
were in attendance at each meeting, nearly all of 
whom participated in the exercises. The teachers 
were prompt, punctual, and prepared for the work. 
They deserve much credit for the zeal manifested in 
sustaining these incentives and helps to professional 
efficiency. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: The con- 
vention of the “ Directors’ County Association,” at 
Sunbury on the 29th, was enthusiastic and beneficial. 
Practical questions, selected beforehand, were dis- 
cussed by directors from different parts of the county. 
Most of the schools have closed. 

PERRY.—Supt.’ Flickinger: Our country schools 
have closed, and, with three exceptions, their work 
seems to have been satisfactory to the patrons, One 
hundred and fifty held monthly examinations, and 
the progress made from month to month is marked. 
Bloomfield Academy, our leading private school, has 
a large number of pupils in attendance, many of 
whom are teachers. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Moyer: The schools have all 
closed. Not a single teacher has failed. 1 will have 
a large number of children to report in the county 
papers, on the “ Roll of Honor,’’ who were present 
every day during the term. In our school visitation 
we met, 51 directors and 310 citizens. Some of the 
teachers are attending State Normal Schools, and 
others will attend the various institutions of learning 
and private normal schools in this county. A good 
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selection of men for school directors was made at the 
spring elections. Centre will build a new brick 
school-house. In Adamsburg an additional school 
will be opened next term; we hope similar action 
may be taken by the school board in the interest of 
the Freeburg schools. 

SoMERSET.—-Supt. Weller: Ourschools are, with few 
exceptions, closed for this year. Generally the work 
has been well done, yet in many places there is not 
that co-operation on the part of the citizens so neces- 
sary to encourage pupils and teachers in their work. 

SULLIVAN.—Supt. Little: The school board of 
Laporte have determined to erect a large two-story 
schvol-house, and to have the first floor ready for oc- 
cupancy at the commencement of the next term. 

T10Ga.—Supt. Cass: The meeting of the “* Teach- 
ers’ Association,’’ held at Mansfield this month, was 
decidedly the most interesting and instructive ever 
held by that body. A full programme of exercises 
was carried out, with some excellent talks and papers. 
We not only consider the Association a fixed institu- 
tion, but a power for good. Teachers are beginning 
to realize the importance of an onward movement by 
them, and we expect soon to see numbered with the 
past such things,as boarding around, dividing the 
school year into two and three terms, and other ob- 
jectionable features of our school work. Why is this 
waste of public moneys allowed? Why not refuse 
to recognize anything but the continuous term? 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: Some of the schools have 
closed, but will re-open for a summer term after a 
short vacation. A few of our teachers intend to 
spend the summer in Normal schools. The trustees 
of the New Berlin Seminary have decided to remodel 
the building, and will spare no pains in order to make 
the school acceptable to the people. 

York.— Supt. Williams: West Manchester had 
four school entertainments this month; Wrightsville, 
one; Manchester, one; and Goldsboro’ one. These 
entertainments were very interesting and highly en- 
joyed by the patrons of the respective districts. A 
Normal school, under the management of D. W. 
Gardner, assisted by M. R. Seitz, was opened April 
2d, in Hartnfan’s building, for the benefit of those who 
wish to prepare themselves for teaching. 

New CASTLE.—Supt. Donaldson: Dolan’s Drill 
Tables have been introduced in all our Grammar 
schools, and the teachers express their approval of 
the system. I think our short experience will war- 
rant us in saying that the tables are a very valuable 
aid in teaching Primary Arithmetic, when in the 
hands of carefu/ and efficient teachers. There is no 
doubt as to their utility if handled in the systematic 
way intended by their author. 

NoRRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: The principal of 
the High school, Prof. Eisenhower, delivers a short 
lecture each morning to his pupils, on different sub 
jects. ‘ Morals” was the subject considered for part 
of this month. Our schools are in good working 
condition. 

PHOENIXVILLE. —Supt. Leister: A few days ago 
we had the pleasure of greeting Prof. Montgomery, 
of Millersville Normal school. He visited most of 
our schools, and seemed to be pleased with the re- 
sult. On the evening of March 27th, the pupils of 
the High-school Lyceum, under my direction, gave an 
entertainment, consisting of recitations, dialogues, 
music, and tableaux. The large hall was filled with 
patrons, and the net proceeds amounted to $100, 
with which books for the library will be purchased. 
Three divisions were moved from their old quarters, 
several weeks ago, to the very commodious rooms in 
the new Gay-street building. 
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TITUSVILLE.—Supt. Streeter: Our annual exhibi- 
tion of school work took place on March 3oth. It 
was well attended, and well worth attending. A fact 
worthy to be recorded is that, while the Board politi- 
cally stand Democrats six, Republicans two, a Re- 
publican President was elected. Mr. John L. Mc- 
Kinney, whose name was presented as a candidate 
for President, declined the nomination in some gen- 
erous remarks, which show his non-partisan spirit in 
school affairs to be one worthy of all commendation. 
We make the following extract from the local press: 

On motion of Isaac Westheimer, the Board pro- 
ceeded to elect a President fortwo years. Mr. Mather 
nominated Jno. L. McKinney. Mr. McKinney in de 
clining the nomination said as follows : ‘In my opinion 
our public schools are the corner-stone to which in a 
great measure the prosperity of our city is anchored, 
and any gentleman is much honored who is called 
upon by this Board to act as their presiding officer. 
In casting my eye over the new erganization, I ob- 
serve there is a majority of my own political persua- 
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sion, but the citizens of Titusville, who have always 
taken such great interest in our public schools, are to 
be congratulated upon the fact, that partisanship was 
so entirely ignored in the recent election that placed 
four new members in this body. My own feeling 
and sympathy are fully in accord with that sentiment, 
and I believe it right and proper that I should decline 
absolutely to allow my name to be considered as a 
candidate for President. The outgoing President of 
the old Board has served as the executive officer of 
the Titusville School Board for many years, and has 
given such general and universal satisfaction that I 
deem it eminently proper and right that he should be 
honored with a re-election. I, therefore, nominate 
for President of the Board the Hon. Fred. Bates.’”’ 

YorK.—Supt. Shelley: A series of grade enter- 
ments has been given by pupils of our public schools, 
and a handsome sum has been realized for library and 
apparatus purposes. . This has been a special feature 
during the month past. The regular school work is 


prospering. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND METHODS OF MENTAL CUL- 
TURE. Designed for the Use of Normal Schools, 


Academies, and Private Students preparing to be | 


Teachers. By Edward Brooks, A. M., Ph.D. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Normal Publishing Co. $1.75. 

This work embraces four distinct parts, the first 
of which is introductory. In this, the nature of 
mental science, the mind, consciousness, and atten- 
tion are discussed. Part II. treats of the Intellect, 
Part III. of the Sensibilities, and Part IV. of the 
Will. Each faculty is considered under two gen- 
eral heads; first, its nature; second, its culture. 
The various faculties of the Intellect are discussed 
at length, as the teacher’s work is mainly to train 
and develop the intellectual powers. A discussion 
of the Sensibilities and the Will is also given. The 


entire work presents a treatment of the subject of | 


mental philosophy, sufficiently full and detailed for 
the large majority of educators. The system of 
philosophy approved is similar to that of the leadipg 
English antl American thinkers. In its general 
spirit it follows Sir William Hamilton, though it 
differs in certain details from that illustrious author. 
It is neither materialistic nor wholly rationalistic, 
holding that mind is distinct from matter and is the 
author of thought. 
perception, which is one of the facts of the material- 
istic school, but rises above the facts of materialism, 
as taught by Spencer and Bain,-into the higher do- 
main of rationalistic philosophy. A striking feature 
of the work is the relation of its teachings to re- 
ligion. Beginning with the sensations of the nervous 
tissue, ideas are traced through the senses into the 
realm of abstract and general truths, and finally into 
the domain of supersensual ideas and truths. Here 
is reached the conception of the Absolute and In- 
finite, and uniting these with the Good, it attains to 


the highest conception of the human mind, that of | 


God. Recognizing this idea as a verity, and the ele- 
ments of Faith, Love, and Obedience as associated 
with it, a broad foundation is laid for the building 
up of that grand temple of belief found in the soul, 
called Religion. 

The formal presentation of the method of cultivat- 
ing the different faculties, is a feature of the work of 
especial value to teachers. After considering the 
Perception, Memory, Imagination, Understanding, 


‘ 


It accepts the physical basis of | 


Intuition, etc., the importance of the culture of these 
faculties is briefly urged; and the methods by which 
they may be developed, the studies most appropriate 
to their culture, the time for their proper training, 
etc., are discussed and illustrated. While the work 
should prove of much interest to the thoughtful 
reader, it is especially valuable as a_ text-book, 
since it is not merely a compilation of lectures deliv- 
ered upon the different topics of which it treats, but 
a logical development of the subject upon a well- 
defined plan. We give it cordial greeting for the 
influence it should have on the profession of teach- 
ing, wherever it shall have careful reading or diligent 
study. The good teacher should have knowledge of 
the human mind, as well as of the branches he is ex- 
pected to teach. To obtain this knowledge, he needs 
a teacher’s text-book on the science of the mind, 
such as this under notice. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. An Jntro- 
duction to the Study of English Literature ana 
Literary Criticism. Designed for the use of 
Schools, Colleges, Seminaries, and Universities. 
By Prof. James Baldwin, Vol. ll—FProse. 
Pp. 570. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. 
This important work is not an ordinary history of 

English literature, a mere dry detail of names and 

dates copied from cyclopedias and dictionaries of 

biography. It is an original treatise, the result of an 
enormous amount of reading well digested, and 
served in such manner as to suit the tastes of all. 

After two introductory chapters, treating of the for- 

mation and transition periods of the language, the 

author fully develops his method. This consists in 
arranging the writers in classes, as historians, essay- 
ists, humorists, novelists, etc., thus furnishing an ex- 
cellent means of comparing the styles of the leading 
authors in that department. To show the fullness of 
treatment, we may state that the subject of fiction 
covers 124 pages, treating of the novel in all its 
forms, and giving synopses of the contents of many 
of the most famous works of fiction, together with 
copious extracts to illustrate the different styles. 

These synopses are very useful to the reader in di- 

recting his choice, and give to the work a special 

value as a manual of reference in libraries. The 
very full indexes add greatly to its usefulness in this 
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respect. The book is an excellent one, “full of 
meat for the strong man,” and the reader will be de- 
lighted with it. As an ilfustration of the fine literary 
taste of the author and his dramatic method in nar- 
ration, we should like to cite, if our space permitted, 
the page whereon he describes how was finished the 
first work in English prose, the translation of St. 
John’s Gospel by the Venerable Bede. We have 
read the story before, but never has the scene been 
presented in a manner s@pimple and pathetic. The 
conscientiousness of the “father of English prose,” 
has preserved its virtue through the ages, and in- 
fluences his far-away pupil of the nineteenth century. 


COMMERCIAL Law. A Text-book for Commercial 
Colleges, High Schools,and Academies. By Salter 
S. Clark. Pp. 314. Clark & Maynard, New 
York. 

The aim of the author of this manual is to present 
the general principles of law as specially applicable 
tocommercial life. The necessity of such knowledge 
to those engaged in mercantile pursuits, is almost 
self-evident; but for the rest of mankind, it has also 
a value in impressing the fact that law is founded on 
common sense and morality, a point on which their 
occasional experience with the uncertain administra- 
tion of justice is likely to render them somewhat un- 
certain. The treatment is so extended as to embrace 
almost every subject of contract between man and 
man. The forms of business papers, and the exer- 
cises in the drawing of papers, are well calculated to 
impress upon the mind of the student the principles 
learned, and render him practically master of them. 
Each topic is followed by a general summary present- 
ing in tabular form the leading points treated in the 
text. 


HAND-Book OF LITERATURE. LZnglish and Amer- 
ican, Historical and Critical, with Illustrations of 
the Writings of Each Successive Period, By 
Esther F. Trimble. Pp. 518. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Brother. Price, $1.50. 

This manual is divided into fourteen chapters, four 
of which are devoted, to American writers. Each 
chapter treats of the leading characteristics of a 
period, giving “ brief glimpses” of the life and man- 
ners of the people and the court; a sketch of the 
principal writer, and short notices of his contempor- 
aries, followed by selections from their writings, 
illustrating their styles, and closing with a syllabus 
which recapitulates the leading points in the chapter, 
and furnishes an excellent review, as well as a con- 
venient medium of reference. 

Throughout the work there are foot-notes, explan- 
atory of words, allusions, and events in the text. 
The selections display good taste and judgment. The 
book is neatly gotten up, though occasional typo- 
graphical errors mar the beauty of the page, as Hal- 
lem for Hallam, and James Stuart Mill for John 
Stuart Mill. 


THE GREATER POEMS OF VIRGIL, VOL. I. Comtatn- 
ing the Pastoral’ Poems and Six Books of the 
Aineid. Edited by F. B. Greenough, Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 

The new edition of Virgil, by Prof. Greenough, 
contains all that was available in the edition of Allen 
and Greenough, with new features, which give it high 
rank in the long line of works expository of the 
Mantuan bard. The notes strike the happy mean, 
enough to furnish all needed help to an understand- 
ing of the text, and not so many as to take from the 
student the pleasure of mastering for himself the 
minor difficulties. The wood-cuts, from ancient ob- 
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jects of art, not only give a clearer idea of the man- 
ners and customs of classic times than long disserta- 
tions could do, but they also introduce the student to 
the subjects of ancient art and archeology. In a 
work of such uniform excellence, it is almost impos- 
sible to select any portion as better than another, 
That which pleases us most, however, is the vocabu- 
lary. The points of special importance here, are the 
etymologies of the words, which are according to the 
latest authorities in philological science, and the defi- 
nitions, which are arranged according to the history 
of the word, showing first the earlier, then the later 
meanings, then follow short phrases exhibiting the 
shades of meaning, which can be made.clear only by 
placing the words in their idiomatic relations. 


CAPTAIN MANSANA, AND OTHER STORIES. Sy 
Bjirnstjerne Bjirnson. Translated from the Norse 
by R. B. Anderson. Author's Edition. Pp., 256. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Captain Mansana is a sketch drawn from life of 
an officer in the Italian war for independence. It is 
a story of intense, absorbing passion, or rather of a 
man wholly controlled by his passions. It sounds 
more like a wild dream than reality, and it is safe to 
say that in no land in the world other than Italy 
could such a career be run. It is a minute psycho- 
logical study of a mind of rare individuality, swayed 
at the same time by intense egotism, restless energy, 
and maddening love. 

“The Railroad and the Churchyard” is a story 
with a different: setting, and yet not wholly of a dif- 
ferent character. Love here also rules—not the love 
of youth and maiden, but the deep, pious affection 
of a strong man for the memory of his ancestors. 
The actors in this rural drama are simple farmers, 
dwellers in a remote parish noted for its simplicity, 
until the spirit of progress finds its way thither and 
works a lamentable change in the peace and happi- 
ness of the community. The old feeling of love and 
content silently fades away before the craze of specu- 
lation produced by the teachings of a village Crom- 
well. The lameness of the conclusion indicates that 
the sentiment of the poet has prevailed over the logic 
of events. Such characters as Lars Hégstad’s do 
not change so easily and so suddenly. 

‘*Dust’’ is one of our author’s latest stories. The 
scene is laid in Norway, with its forests shrouded like 
ghostly giants in drapery of snow, its fiords darker 
by contrast with the mysterious mantle of white 
which envelopes all the earth. This study, for it is 
rather that than a story, displays more clearly than 
the others the artist’s hand. From the start every- 
thing points directly to the coming catastrophe. As 
in the old Greek tragedies, events march on with 
never-faltering step to the inevitable goal. Some- 
thing reminds us of Hawthorne, not, however, in the 
accessories, or in the characters, neither are the 
touches those of that master hand. Though the 
limning is as delicate in its way, it lacks the fine play 
of humor which lights the pictures of Hawthorne, 
and relieves their otherwise sombre effect. The re- 
semblance is in the indefinable expectation, common 
to both, which lays hold upon us from the beginning 
that something mysterious is about to happen. We 
feel ourselves upon the verge of an unknown world 
—a world peopled with embodied souls, but souls 
whose bodies are no more to them than to us are the 

rments we wear in every-day life. It were well 
or us now and then to enter that world, could we 
come back wiser, even though sadder, men. Herein, 
however, it seems to us, is the story disappointing; 

for it may leave us sadder, but no wiser. . 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


Moderato. 


1. How soft the hap- py even 
2. These tran - quil hours of so - cial 
3. Oh, how each - tle thought is 





night! 
night! 
night! 


Could we but ev- er feel 
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- ing’s close, 
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The sum - mer winds have sunk to rest, The moon se- rene - ly 
And while each handis kind - ly pressed, Oh, may our pray’rs to 
as now, Ourhearts with love up - 
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seems to say,Good night! 
on our rest: Good night! 
soft and low—Good night! 
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THE BETTER WISH. 


a thousand 


R.R. If I had but 


a year, 


Henry Russett. 


Gaf-fer Green, If I had but athousand a 


G. G. The best wish you could have, take my word, Robin Ruff, Would scare find you in bread or in 


What a 
But ibe 


_ man would I 
hon - 


“~_- 
bee 
T; 


had but a thou-sand a year, Gaf-ferGreen, If I 
had but athou-sanda year, Rob-in Ruff? If 


R.I would do, I scarcely know what, Gaffer Green, 
I would go, faith! I hardly know where, 
I would scatter the chink 
And leave others to think, 
If I had but a thousand a year, Gaffer Green! 
If I had but a thousand a year! 


G. But when you are aged and grey, Robin Ruff, 
And the day of your death it draws near, 
Say, what with your pains 
Would you do with your gains, 
If you then had a thousand a year, Robin Ruff? 
you then had a thousand a year? 


be, 
est and true, 





If I 
If you 


And what sights would I see, 
And say what would you do, 


‘<n 


thousand a 
thousand a 


had but a 
you had but a 


year! 
year ! 


R. I scarcely can tell what you mean, Gaffer Green, 
For your quesiions are always so queer, 
But as other folks die, 
I suppose so must I— [ Ruff? 
G. What! and give up your thousand a year, Robin 
And give up your thousand a year? 


There’s a place that is better than this, Robin Ruff, 
And I hope in my heart you'll go there, 

Where the poor man’s as great, 
R. What! though he hath no estate? 
G. Yes, as if he’d a thousand a year, Robin Ruff, 
G. & R. Yes, as if he'd a thousand a year. 





